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BORN A PRINCESS 


TO BE BORN a princess, the second child of King An- 
dreas IT and Queen Gertrude of Hungary was the beginning 
of the dramatic career which culminated in sainthood for 
little Elizabeth. In history and legends she is Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary. More accurately she is Saint Elizabeth of 
Thuringia and Hesse—a German saint. 

In the medieval town of Marburg on the Lahn River 
in Hesse, Elizabeth achieved sainthood. Though her canon- 
ization, or Heiligsprechung, took place in Perugia, the great 
celebration of her being declared “Holy” occurred in Mar- 
burg in May 1236, within five years after her death. Then 
the Emperor Frederick II gave her a gold crown in the 
presence of thousands of Germans. The official seal of Mar- 
burg is Saint Elizabeth wearing the gold crown and carry- 
ing in her right arm a model of the Gothic cathedral built 
in her honor. This cathedral, according to the American 
historian James J. Walsh, is “the greatest monument to a 
woman in all the world.” 

The Hungarian characteristics of gaiety, of bravery, 
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of generosity, and of zest for living may have largely deter- 
mined the unfolding personality of the Princess Elizabeth. 
She was only four years old when she was escorted by Ger- 
man knights from her native land. She returned once as a 
bride of fifteen. Later she declined the invitation of her 
father, King Andreas, to leave Germany and to make Hun- 
gary her permanent home. Even so, the Hungarian heritage 
may have been the main source of the vigorous personality 
who could and did break the usual forms of European medi- 
eval society. 

Born in 1207 in the royal castle of Pozsony (later 
called Pressburg and today, Bratislava), Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary was reared in the formidable castle, the Wartburg, 
above Eisenach in Thuringia. As Landgravine Elizabeth 
of Thuringia she could choose her residence from among 
four or five castles. The pleasant Marburg castle was her 
widow’s domain. But Elizabeth of the many castles died 
exceedingly poor in material things and very rich in spir- 
itual possessions. 

King Andreas II of Hungary was thirty-two years old 
when Elizabeth was born. Several years earlier, Andreas 
took the right to wear St. Stephen’s royal crown from his 
young nephew Emmerich. The Queen Mother Margaret, 
daughter of the French king Philip Augustus, then fled to 
Austria probably for military aid against her brother-in-law 
Andreas, During the twenty-three years of the reign of 
Andreas’ brother, Bela III, a policy of land aggrandizement 
was carried out by the Hungarian court. Dalmatia which 
had been taken from the Venetians earlier in the century 
was held securely. ‘The Russians of Galicia were forced to 
pay tribute to the Hungarian king. When Andreas and - 
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Gertrude took power, he assumed the title, Andreas II, King 
of Hungary, of Galicia and Lodomeria. The royal pair were 
ambitious for more land, wealth and power. They planned 
to extend their kingdom farther south to the Adriatic, east 
to Constantinople and to the north and west through alli- 
ances with German and French dukes and kings. 

The mother of Princess Elizabeth was the daughter 
of Count Bertold IV of Andechs-Meran in the region 
known as the Austrian Tyrol. Count Bertold was also Mar- 
grave of Istria. Gertrude grew up ina pleasant land and in a 
large family. Her ancestry had been Christian in culture for 
many generations. Her sister, Hedwig, was married to 
Henry VI, Duke of Silesia. This duchess, after she had 
reared six children, founded a convent where lepers and the 
very poor found shelter and care. Mechtild, another sister, 
was an abbess of a famous Benedictine convent in Ger- 
many. Gertrude’s brother Egbert became Bishop of Bam- 
berg,—a renowned religious and commercial German city. 
In his day he was “‘a prince in the Church,” perhaps because 
of his material possessions and political influence, as well as 
for his spiritual qualifications. Two other maternal uncles 
of Princess Elizabeth were among the clergy. 

The marriage of the Austrian Gertrude to Andreas of 
the royal Hungarian family was undoubtedly arranged as 
a political alliance. It may be that Gertrude was attracted 
to Andreas, who was more charming in manner and less 
rough than the German knights. As Queen Gertrude, her 
influence over Andreas was resented by the Hungarian 
nobles, She had King Andreas name her relatives to posi- 
tions of power and wealth; for example, her brother Ber- 
told was named to the archbishopric of Kalocsa, though 
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he was in no way qualified. Her brother Egbert, Bishop 
of Bamberg, brought the Pope’s congratulations upon the 
birth of the first royal child, Elizabeth’s brother. King An- 
dreas rewarded the Bishop extravagantly for this honor. 

To understand Elizabeth’s Hungarian heritage, one 
must know something of the history of her father’s people, 
the Magyars. The savage Magyar horsemen were called 
“the scourge and terror of Europe,” yet two of their early 
kings are revered as saints—Saint King Stephen and Saint 
King Ladislaus. 

The Magyars are the Finnish branch of the Caucasian 
race, They are related to the Turkish groups. About 884 
A.D. they poured over the heights of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. They killed or drove out or subdued the inhabitants, 
called Huns by the Latin peoples. The Magyars settled in 
the territory beginning in the highlands. They were pro- 
tected on the north and east by well-nigh impassable moun- 
tains. To the west, they located on the left bank of the 
Danube near Pozsony and then in the valleys along the 
mighty river to the south where Budapest was developed 
as the capital of the land; and then on along the Danube 
toward the southeast. The Magyars were soon called Huns. 
‘The great natural amphitheatre seemed to the settlers as next 
to Heaven in beauty and wealth. Arpad is the semi-mythical 
founder of the new nation. The conquest of the people and 
land was completed about 906 a.p.; that is, in a little more 
than a hundred years. Elizabeth’s father belonged to the 
original ruling family. 

The Hungarians were not content to remain in the 
first territory where they settled. They invaded lands 
farther west, crossing the Rhine River into Burgundy. They 
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dashed southeast to the very walls of Constantinople. They 
invaded south into Italy as far as Otronto. In 955 a.p., the 
German Emperor Otto I proclaimed the Huns to be “the 
enemies of God and of humanity.” He refused to accept 
their ambassadors in his court. Hungarian armies advanced 
with terrifying speed and war cries. They were excellent 
horsemen and very skilled in the use of offensive weapons. 
Otto I strengthened his forces and defeated the persistent 
Hungarian invaders finally near Augsburg. 

It was under the young King Stephen (997-1038) that 
the Hungarians were compelled to become Western-Euro- 
pean in culture and Christian in religion. King Stephen trav- 
elled and supervised the reorganization of his people. About 
two hundred years before Princess Elizabeth was born, 
King Stephen sent emissaries to Pope Sylvester II asking 
for Benedictine monks to settle in Hungary. They were to 
teach the people the cultivation of the land and the care of 
the forests, as well as the Christian religion. His queen, 
Gizella, was from Bavaria and was loved by the Hungarians. 

The Pope genuinely admired King Stephen, who had 
divided his country into ecclesiastical districts and built forts 
and walls to protect the Church lands. The Pope presented 
to King Stephen the crown of gold which was “to sym- 
bolize for all time to come the blessings bestowed upon the 
Hungarian kingdom by God’s representative on earth.” And 
with the royal crown there was given the title “Apostolic 
Kings”; on festival days Kings could be preceded by the 
“Double Cross, as an emblem of their independent ecclesi- 
astical authority.” Thus, for the little Elizabeth there was 
a Christian heritage, both Hungarian and German. 

The pagan belief of the Hungarians included fairies and 
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apparitions who influence each man’s destiny. The early 
Magyars also believed in one God, and in personal immor- 
tality; they practised brotherhood among themselves. In 
King Andreas’ time there existed a pagan political group 
which challenged the king’s authority. There is a legend 
that any Hungarian who succeeds in placing on his head 
the sacred crown of King St. Stephen, thereby becomes the 
next king of Hungary. One wonders if in this way Eliza- 
beth’s father became King Andreas II of Hungary. 

“No other Magyar king perhaps was so mischievous to 
his country” as Elizabeth’s father, according to an article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. In this article, Andreas II 
is also described as “valiarit, enterprising, pious, overgener- 
ous—with a reckless good nature which never thought of 
the morrow.” 

From the beginning of their history, the Hungarian 
nobles served their rulers, not as vassals of a feudal lord but 
in mutual covenant of service. Some historians describe An- 
dreas II as “too visionary,” yet it was in this “mischievous” 
reign that the foundation of rights for the people was laid, 
namely The Golden Bull. In his scholarly book, Thir- 
teenth—Greatest of Centuries, Dr. Walsh makes the in- 
teresting suggestion that the Magna Charta of England 
and the Golden Bull of Hungary may have arisen from 
Saxon elements in each society. About sixty years before 
Elizabeth’s birth, the Hungarian King Geiza II had invited 
Saxon and Frisian colonists to settle in Transylvania, then a 
part of Hungary. This invitation had been accepted. 

In Hungary, after the reigns of the good kings Stephen 
and Ladislaus, and before King Andreas’ time, there were 
six kings in one century. Three died violent deaths at home. 
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The others fought constantly against foreign invaders and 
domestic uprisings. Every nobleman was subject to military 
service. The peasants and artisans were in constant turmoil 
of wars. No longer was Hungary “a promised land” for 
immigrants and refugees, as in the days of good King 
Stephen and of King Geiza II. : 

These glimpses into early Hungarian history show that 
the Princess Elizabeth was born in troubled times and in a 
confusion of cultures. Whether or not it is good to be born 
a royal princess, as most girls in many lands dream it to be, 
cannot be asserted even in the fairy stories. To be born a 
royal princess in any century brings to the individual child 
extraordinary privileges and social responsibilities and also 
great risks for her future happiness. 


2 


a, 


THE BETROTHAL 


IN ‘THE SPRING of the year 1211 in the royal castle of 
Pozsony, above the vineyards and flowering meadows, and 
in the castles of the Hungarian nobles in the Carpathian 
forests, there was tremendous excitement. The little Eliza- 
beth was to leave for far-away Eisenach. The German cav- 
alcade of knights and squires was soon to arrive. Many 
Hungarians were alert to the significance of the event. 

An advance party now in the castle grounds had re- 
ported weeks ago the approach of the embassy. They told 
about the roads, the inns, and the castles by which the long 
journey was made. The probable day of arrival and the 
number in the cavalcade were known, but not the length 
of their stay in Pozsony. The Hungarian court had to pre- 
pare for a week or more of hospitality. 

Since the exchange of sealed agreements, which had 
taken place when Elizabeth was born four years earlier, 
the Hungarian court knew that the little princess was to 
be betrothed to the first son and heir of the famous, rich, 
and influential Landgrave Hermann I of the Wartburg in 
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Thuringia. She would be reared by Landgravine Sophie 
to fit her for future German responsibilities. The Hungarian 
nobles knew also of the political and military alliance which 
was to be sealed at this time. That would mean more fight- 
ing expeditions at their wealthy king’s expense, if they were 
sent beyond the borders. Many knights were ready for 
such adventures and the spoils of war. The ladies of the 
nobility were experienced in caring for the estates while 
the men were abroad. 

The Hungarian version of the events leading to the 
betrothal of their princess to a foreigner agrees on the whole 
with the German story as set forth in a long poem composed 
and frequently recited about fifty years after the event. The 
poem had for its theme the Wartburg Sdngerwettstreit 
(Singers’ Tournament). The story was told in two parts 
with the intermission indicating the lapse of a year. The 
betrothal of the little princess occurred in the second year. 
The most famous medieval Song Tournament was held in 
1207, the year in which Elizabeth of Hungary was born. 
In the Opera Tannhduser, Richard Wagner in the nine- 
teenth century used as the source for his story, a sixteenth 
century translation into high German of the thirteenth 
century poem. 

In the opera Tannhéuser, Elizabeth is the niece instead 
of the daughter-in-law of the landgrave of Thuringia. She 
is to be the bride of the victor. Tannhauser whom she loved 
had been absent a year. Venus and her maidens had lured 
him into the secret caverns of the Horselberg, the mountain 
nearby. On the eve of the Song Tournament, the landgrave 
and the minstrels met Tannhauser in the valley below the 
Wartburg. Welcomed to the castle as a contestant, Tann- 
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hduser sings of the delights of free love in competition with 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, who sings of his true love for 
Elizabeth. When the judges threaten Tannhauser with 
death because of the vulgarity of his song, Elizabeth pleads 
that ‘our blessed Saviour died for him too.” Tannhauser 
is finally redeemed by the prayers of the dying Elizabeth. 
According to some legends, Tannhauser returns to Venus 
and is “lost forever.” 

Either in the years 1206, 1207, or both, there was a 
Song Tournament on the Wartburg. Thuringia, where Her- 
mann [| ruled, had a renown similar to the present day Bay- 
reuth and Salzburg, because of his patronage of the arts 
especially music. Wolfram von Eschenbach, the author of 
Parsifal, lived.in the Wartburg during a period of twenty 
years. He probably wrote Parts V and VI of his epic poem 
when Elizabeth was a child in the Wartburg family. It was 
the custom for the resident poets and minstrels to recite 
their stories before the landgrave and guests, 

In the story of Parsifal are expressed the ideals of pure 
love between husband and wife, of true knights who “puri- 
fied their lives and hearts to God.” Parsifal, the purest of 
the knights is “enlightened by pity for the suffering of hu- 
man beings.” The Christian truths of the beauty and power 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the meaning of the redeeming 
love of the Cross are central in the story. Richard Wagner 
in using Wolfram von Eschenbach’s story for his opera 
Parsifal, expressed high Christian faith in a letter at the 
time to a friend—‘“To believe in Him 1s to imitate Him and 
to seek union with Him. . . . In consequence of His aton- 
ing death, everything which lives and breathes may know 
itself redeemed. . . . Only love rooted in sympathy and 
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expressed in action to the point of complete destruction of 
self-will, is Christian love.” (Wagner’s Letters, 1880.) 

The Austrian Minnesinger Walter von der Vogelweide 
was a frequent guest of Landgrave Hermann. In more than 
one lyric he spread the fame of the Wartburg Saus und 
Braus, m rather uncomplimentary terms. Saus und Braus 1s 
like our hullabaloo! 

In one verse, he says that “though a single measure of 
wine should cost a thousand pounds, no knight at Wart- 
burg’s feasts would ever find his goblet empty.” In a widely 
known description of Wartburg life in the time of Her- 
mann I, the minstrel sang: — 


He who has delicate ears 

Or suffers with headaches, 

He should avoid the Thuringian Court 
If only he would believe me. 


If be should go 

He would be quite crazed— 

One procession of guests moves in 
As another moves out, night and day. 
Wonder ’tis that 

There anyone hears anything. 


Sir Walter von der Vogelweide belonged to the Dienst- 
adel (service-nobility) and possessed no castle. Always 
hoping for a permanent home, he wandered from one Euro- 
pean court to another. So through travellers like Sir Walter, 
the Hungarian court doubtless knew of the extravagant life 
on the Wartburg. 
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In the Song Tournament of 1206, there were probably 
seven contestants. Their names are of interest since their 
poems in the vernacular and in Latin are extant. Besides 
the religious mystic Wolfram von Eschenbach, and the 
witty, strong-minded fellow, Walter von der Vogelweide, 
there were the poets Heinrich von Veldecke, Herbert von 
Fritzlar, to whom Landgrave Hermann had given the French 
original of the story. of Troy, Albert von Halberstadt, 
Reimar von Zawelen and Peter Ay. The great collection of 
early German folk-ballads in the epic, known as Nibelung- 
enlied took shape in their present form between the years 
1190 and 1220. Doubtless, they were recited before Her- 
mann I and his guests. In Western Europe and the British 
Isles, literature in the national language was developed by 
these wandering knights and lay minstrels, and their wealthy 
patrons. 

According to the old German poem, there appeared in 
1206 on the Wartburg an unwelcome contestant. He was 
the Austrian Heinrich von Osterdingen, not even a knight! 
When he sang before the Landgrave and his guests, Hein- 
rich sang not of God and His mysteries, not of the famous 
Landgrave Hermann as patron of the arts, not of virtuous 
women such as Landgravine Sophie who belonged to 
the distinguished Wittelsbach family of Bavaria. He sang 
boldly, and probably not very musically, of his own Duke 
Leopold of Austria. He called him “the shining sun” of 
the times. Could it be that he knew only one recitation for 
which he could play the accompaniment? Or he may have 
hoped to represent the Vienna court, also a center of poetry 
and art. 

Turmoil followed Heinrich’s singing in the great hall. 
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‘Give him to the hangman at once,” decreed the judges, 
Walter von Eschenbach and Reimar. The Landgravine 
Sophie rescued the singer by proposing the continuation 
of the contest in the following year. The landgrave agreed 
to this if the loser would pay the penalty of death. 
Recalling Albrecht Diirer’s drawing, “The Knight, Death 
and the Devil,” one appreciates that in the Middle Ages 
the presence of death was not a jest. Study the austere 
countenance of the armed knight, on his equally serious 
steed. Even the knight’s hound looks grim as he passes the 
Devil, the skull, and the lizard. The hourglass is conspicu- 
ous. The handsome knight is on a serious mission. His bear- 
ing suggests the sense of individual worth and responsibility 
then developing in feudal lands. 

Little Elizabeth’s betrothal took place the second year 
of the Song Tournament to which “poor Heinrich” prom- 
ised to return. Master Klingsor, astrologer, philosopher, and 
wizard accompanied Heinrich von Osterdingen to Eisenach 
in 1207. Master Klingsor was not Hungarian, probably an 
Austrian. He had won a Hungarian court annuity through 
discovery of gold in the Carpathian Mountains. On the very 
eve of the contest, the two appeared in Eisenach which lies 
far to the northwest of Hungary. The wise man had a dis- 
tinguished bearing. One mark of his profession was a huge 
black cape which he knew quite well how to manipulate 
impressively as he spoke. This may be the same Klingsor 
who, “worked his dastardly black deeds,” in Parsifal. In 
this story however, Master Klingsor was good and benefi- 
cent. 

On the eve of the Song Tournament, Eisenach town- 
folk and villagers from the settlements in the surrounding 
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hills and along the rivers, were gathered in the market place, 
in the church gardens and sitting at tables about the inns. 
The landgrave’s town house on the market square was open. 
Some of the contestants were lodged there. Master Klingsor 
and Heinrich were probably staying in the Hotel Hellgraf 
on the market place. 

It happened that Master Klingsor, either from the bal- 
cony of the hotel or amid the crowd, gazed long and silently 
toward the skies. He was asked for a reading of the stars. 
With proper artistry, one may be sure, he then predicted 
the birth of a daughter to King Andreas and Queen Ger- 
trude that very night in distant Hungary. Further, the little 
princess would be named Elizabeth. Then, as if he were 
almost too moved for expression, he saw in the stars that. 
the marriage of this same Elizabeth with the first son and 
heir of the Thuringian Landgrave Hermann and Land- 
gravine Sophie would bring great distinction and glory to 
the German family and to all Christendom. That same 
night runners hastened up the steep paths to the Wartburg 
castle, six hundred and fifteen feet above Eisenach. Who 
sent them, the records do not tell. Astrologers were the 
wise men of the time. On the morrow, Master Klingsor and 
the despised Heinrich were guests in the great hall of the 
Wartburg. Before clergy, knights, minstrels and the Land- 
grave Hermann the prophecy was repeated. The antipathy 
to the Austrian Heinrich was forgotten. The contest became 
“a battle of wits” mostly between Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach and Master Klingsor. This happened in the year in 
which Elizabeth of Hungary was born. 

Now, four years later in 1211, the Hungarian court 
was making preparations for the departure of little Elizabeth 
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from her native land. The dowry had been accumulated. 
The wardrobe of many dresses and undergarments for at 
least the next ten years was ready. The open silver chest or 
“bathtub” as some chroniclers name it (that was probably 
its intent) was lined with finely embroidered satin and 
silk coverlets, pillows and fine linen. The little Elizabeth 
was to travel in this open chest. Many more coverlets and 
pillows were locked in other boxes which were hand- 
wrought and inlaid with jewels. Oriental rugs, wall tapes- 
tries, golden goblets of rare workmanship, fine linens and 
the best Hungarian wines were also ready. Six finely bred 
horses were selected to belong to the princess in her new 
country. The proud Hungarians knew quite well that the 
Germans considered them wild and uncultured. It may be 
that Queen Gertrude, feeling their personal hostility, talked 
too much and too long of her distinguished German rela- 
tives. Two years after Elizabeth’s departure for Eisenach, 
Queen Gertrude was murdered by court officials. 

Preparations in the Pozsony royal house and in the 
castles of neighboring courtiers were extravagant. The sons 
of the nobles were gathered to attend the guests, one for 
each. Their duties included individual service at the banquet 
tables, personal care of the armor and horse of each German 
knight and care for his sleeping quarters. The number of 
women attendants was greatly increased to set the baths 
as well as to help in the kitchens and bakery. Quantities of 
good black bread were kneaded for the whole household, 
Pastry cooks were engaged to make huge decorated 
cakes. - 

On the day of the arrival of the Germans, the foresters 
brought young trees and blossoming branches to the court- 
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yards. The children with the women of the family were 
busy filling tubs with rose petals and blossoms which were 
to be used for the baths and on the banquet tables. Hunters 
had brought in wild boar, deer, and pheasants. These would 
be cooked or baked, then carved, arranged and decorated 
to be carried with ceremony to the tables. The pheasants 
would appear with heads and tail feathers. Imported fruits 
would be arranged in tall pyramids. The torches and oil 
lamps were ready. Perhaps the knights and the ladies invited 
for the festive occasion had loaned some of their rare rugs 
and cushions. 

Gypsy fiddlers were already lodged on the castle 
grounds, They would play and dance during the feasts. 
There would be dancing for the knights and ladies and 
their guests. The Germans, they knew, danced quietly and 
formally as at the French court, but for once “the for- 
eigners” would see and perhaps take part in the whirling 
Hungarian dances. 

The Thuringian party arrived. Count Meinhard von 
Milberg and Walter von Varila, both knights with proper 
attendants, led the party. The German lady who came was 
Berchta von Bendeleiben, a widow of high rank. Two 
lovely maidens attended her. Two carts were filled with 
gifts from Hermann and Sophie of the Wartburg for An- 
dreas and Gertrude. Along the roads, out from Eisenach, 
the inns had been crowded with folk helping innkeepers 
to entertain the party with special foods and comfortable 
lodging. Some of the gifts came from German knights and 
ladies who had entertained them. Along the roads in Thur- 
ingia and Bavaria pennants flew. Trumpeters from castle 
turrets had announced the passing of the cavalcade, 
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From old maps and records the probable route taken 
by the German party in 1211 can be traced. The Thuringian 
forest begins at Eisenach and extends southeast to the Lob- 
enstein peak on the Bavarian frontier, a distance of seventy 
miles or so. Near the crest of the mountains with peaks not 
more than three thousand feet high there is a broad path; 
whether this was wide enough for carts and carriages in 
Elizabeth’s day is not known. This particular road is the 
Rennsteig (frontier path) mentioned in a letter written 
by Pope Gregory III in the early eighth century. 

It is more likely that the German cavalcade followed 
the roads through the market towns. In Bavaria there would 
be royal hospitality since it was Landgravine Sophie’s home- 
land. The Danube River flows through Bavaria and in 
lower Austria from west to east toward Hungary. The 
Danube land route could be used from Nuremberg through 
Regensburg to Vienna. Pozsony is across the Danube in 
northwestern Hungary, about due east from Vienna. 
Bridges were important to travellers. There was also the 
possibility of river boats to ease their travel. 

The Germans who came with two carriages and thirty 
horses left Pozsony with many more horses and thirteen 
carriages filled with Elizabeth’s dowry and rare gifts. King 
Andreas is said to have included a lion among the gifts to 
the landgrave. The party stayed only three days at the 
Hungarian court. A Nuremberg chronicle states that King 
Andreas asked the harpist Adelheid to ride in the carriage 
with the princess to quiet her if she cried on the long jour- 
ney. Young Hungarian women accompanied the small 
Elizabeth, and of course knights and squires to care for the 
gifts and the horses. 
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King Andreas entrusted little Elizabeth to Walter von 
Varila saying, “I trust your honor as a knight with the 
dearest treasure that is mine on earth.” Walter von Varila 
replied, “I shall guard the princess and be loyal to her for- 
ever.” Queen Gertrude begged Walter von Varila to guard 
the child on the long road against hungry wolves or wild 
boar and possible highwaymen. She promised more pre- 
cious gifts and money when the wedding would take place 
some ten or twelve years later. 

Elizabeth’s betrothal in childhood followed the usual 
continental custom. Through relatives or political leaders 
suitable families were united. Sometimes it was thought 
useful to heal a feud between rival families by marriage in 
which the young people’s wishes were wholly ignored. 
Hermann I of Thuringia was not a king but he was known 
in Europe for his wealth and political ambitions. Restora- 
tion of the power of the Holy Roman Empire in Europe 
was the supreme goal of many German feudal lords. The 
political purpose of E’lizabeth’s betrothal lay in the strategy 
of Landgrave Hermann and other German rulers, to secure 
the Hungarian king’s military support. At the time, they 
were deposing their own king and inviting the grandson 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa to become king of 
the Germans and possible Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Betrothal of children by their parents was legally bind- 
ing for later marriage. The Church, in an effort to regulate 
the social usage by canon law, forbade betrothal before 
the age of seven, and marriage before the age of fourteen 
for the boy and twelve for the girl. The Church law also 
prescribed a simple religious ceremony. Publication of the 
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betrothal was encouraged. The question of the happiness 
of the betrothed pair was seldom considered. The betrothal 
of the Hungarian Princess Elizabeth at four years of age 
was quite evidently a political affair. 
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THE ROADS travelled by the party guarding the Princess 
Elizabeth from Hungary to Thuringia are not known. 
Whether the party for security reasons moved in one large 
procession or in several groups is also not known. The trip 
required from six to ten weeks. The cavalcade furnished 
gossip in general for months. Peasants and artisans along 
the roads were called upon to furnish extra food and 
services. 

Eisenach, with its meadows along the Nesse and 
Horsel rivers, must have seemed like Paradise to the return- 
ing Germans. Responsibility for the four year old princess 
with her energetic Hungarian escorts made the return trip 
arduous. The spires of the old Nikolas church, the town 
hall turrets, the low monastery buildings, and the Wart- 
burg castle ruggedly dominating the landscape were home. 
Pennants flew again, trumpeters sounded the welcome, and 
the peasants greeted them as they passed. Country folk 
were hastening to town to be there for the event. It was 
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a holiday for which they had planned during the preceding 
weeks. 

Old Eisenach was originally a walled town. Its re- 
corded history goes back to the time of Attila the Hun. 
Eisenachers had been with Attila at Chalons in 451 A.D. 
Tribute had been paid for decades to the Frankish rulers. 
Charlemagne had separated the Thuringian region to be a 
kind of buffer territory between fighting German princes. 
It was Otto the Illustrious, Duke of Saxony, who later took 
by force the territory from the Franks. Thuringians were 
on Otto’s side. Old Eisenach had been burned out. The 
present town was built by the family of the Wartburg. 
The first known ancestor of the family, Ludwig the 
Bearded, had acquired through marriage and purchase sev- 
eral Thuringian counties. It was his son, Ludwig the 
Leaper, successful in wars against German princes, who 
had built the castle. It is said that he looked at the rugged / 
peak and shouted “Wart” (wait) “Berg” (Mountain). ae Wart = 
“You will become my Burg” (fortress). The new Eisenach ine Oe pay 
grew up at the base of the Wartburg peak, henceforth Sey wet 
called the Wartburg. This was about one hundred years 
before the little Elizabeth was brought to Germany. 

Wars, always wars, compelled Thurihgian men to 
leave their homes, their fields, and their shops to accom- 
pany their liege lord of the Wartburg and his knights. 
They were paid with a share of the spoils, if they lived 
to return home. The women and children bore the bur- 
dens of work under the direction of the landgravine and 
officials of the ruling family. The loneliness of the life of 
the peasant women and their dread of famine and pesti- 
lence, and the threat of hungry wolves coming down from 
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the forests, cannot be imagined. The ladies of the castles too 
were lonely as they managed the revenues and the grana- 
ries for their absent lords. Sometimes they helped with 
relief work among the families serving the Wartburg. 
The monks and nuns of Eisenach did what they could to 
keep their neighbors alive but they too were poor. Life 
on the whole was difficult and uncertain. 

The people, however, were always ready for com- 
munity affairs where they could watch plays and enjoy 
the clowns and the jugglers, or spend a few coins for the 
children’s delight. Sometimes they gathered to watch 
strange religious fanatics who whipped themselves into a 
state of unconsciousness and lay prostrate in the form of 
a cross before the church doors. What they saw might 
cause them to tremble; but how could they understand 
what it was about? On festival days, dancing on raised 
platforms was great fun, as women paired with women 
or with the artisans left in the town. The children played 
games up and down the cobbled side paths or they stood 
entranced before the low shop windows exclaiming, “Guck 
a mal da!” (See here, see there! ) 

The people also enjoyed the earnest wandering 
preachers who told marvelous stories and used homely 
illustrations. Sometimes they hastened to town to see the 
pilgrims halting in Eisenach on their journey south and 
over the mountains to Rome. Some of their husbands and 
sons had gone far, far to the east to the Holy Land. Some 
went away and never came back. 

As the peasants walked to Eisenach, and gathered in 
the taverns, shops and churches, to await the arrival of 
the little foreign princess, they wondered if they could 
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catch a glimpse of her. Some families prepared to stay the 
night in town lest the cavalcade be delayed. Many visited 
with relatives. They wondered about the Hungarian lan- 
guage that the foreigners would speak. Of course they 
could not understand it, but what fun to hear them speak 
and to see their strange clothes! 

Many men and women of Thuringia played the fiddle. 
They sang as they walked in groups to town. They loved 
to sing the old ballads. There was the one, Spin Spin! 
My dear daughter—we'll get you a fine dress—a fine hus- 
band! The Thuringians very likely sang an old Silesian 
song about heaven, which reminds one in its longings of 
the Negro spiritual Al] God’s Children Got Shoes. ‘The 
old ballad about heaven told of a haven where 


There will be an end of plowing 

Where there will be constant feasting 

On cakes, liverwurst, onions and fish, 

Where there will be bear meat 

And wild fowl aplenty every day, 

Where there will be much music 
And dancing. 


Old folk tales were probably retold. There is a charming 
one for the young girls about the handsomest and most 
desirable young man in town (and he had some wealth 
too) who was sent by his mother from house to house. He 
was to ask to see the dough-tray. No matter how humble 
the place, where the dough-tray smelled the sweetest and 
so was the cleanest, a daughter in that home would be his 
bride. Good looks and fine clothes did not count for much 
in that tale. 
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Posters on the town hall had announced that the Hun- 
garian princess and all the knights and squires would prob- 
ably arrive this day. The people gossiped about the little 
one’s Austrian mother. Then there was little Guda, about 
five years old, chosen from one of their noble families to 
be the playmate of the little princess. Guda could help 
her to speak German. They would grow up with little 
Agnes of the Wartburg family and together learn how 
to be true German ladies. Beside little Guda, the widow 
Hedwig von Seebach and the widow Isentrude of Hérsel- 
gau had agreed to live with the Wartburg family the rest 
of their lives to take personal care of the Hungarian prin- 
cess as she grew old enough to be married and be the next 
landgravine of ‘Thuringia. 

The landgrave and the landgravine had arrived with 
their knights and ladies. They had ridden down from the 
Schlossberg on fine horses. The two sons, Hermann the 
older and Ludwig had also come. Ludwig was only nine, 
too young to be riding but a squire rode close by him. 
Agnes had been brought by a castle lady to town. They 
were waiting in the landgrave’s town house. 

Finally, thirteen carts and carriages and many knights 
on fine steeds passed along the main streets to the market 
place. When compared to the stockier German horses, the 
Hungarian steeds “looked like deer.” The Hungarian ladies 
and girls, as well as the men, had “dark complexions. How 
they laughed and chattered in their strange language! One 
might well be afraid of these foreigners!” The little prin- 
cess was lifted from the carriage by the good knight Walter 
von Varila. She had long, dark curls. She looked tired and 
frightened, “the poor darling!” She was presented to the 
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landgrave who kissed the little one and handed her to the 
landgravine. 

Soon, up and down the steep paths and along the 
winding roads one could hear the people talking of a silver 
cradle, or bathtub, and of the many gifts said to have been 
brought with the princess. If enough wealth came with 
the little one, especially some of the fabulous Hungarian 
gold, there might be less demand this year on their earn- 
ings. They hoped this would be true. In the coffee shops 
and around the town fountains the peasants lingered before 
separating to go to their homes. The people liked to talk 
about the ruling family. They repeated old tales about 
their landgraves. Preceding the present landgrave Hermann 
was his brother, Ludwig the Pious. It was he who 
built the beautiful Church of Saint George. About twenty 
years ago on the Holy Crusade with Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, he had died in Cyprus. The Emperor too had 
died in the distant land; some folk said that he had not 
died but some day would return and put an end to the 
constant warfare. 

The father of Ludwig the Pious and Hermann | 
was Ludwig, the Hard One. His first wife was Judith, 
sister of Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Ludwig had died 
on some fighting business, and was buried “with the 
monks” in Reinhardsbrunn. 

The story most often told about The Hard One was 
that a smithy in the hamlet of Ruhla once told him “some 
things”! Returning from the hunt, The Hard One was 
lost and spent the night close by the blacksmith shop. In 
the morning the landgrave heard the smithy as he pounded 
the glowing iron on the anvil, say over and over, “Land- 
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grave be hard! Be hard as this iron!” The landgrave asked 
for an explanation; and the blacksmith said, “Let Land- 
grave Ludwig yoke his knights to plows and compel them ~ 
to plow just one acre of hard ground! Then would the 
landgrave be loved by his people!” Everyone knew that 
Ludwig was “a robber and a tyrant who oppressed his 
people. He even robbed the churches of their possessions.” 
The wandering preachers had told the Thuringians how, 
when this same Ludwig had been reproved by the clergy, 
he would say, “If I am predestined for hell—nothing 
avails!” He knew the Bible for he was wont to quote from 
the Psalms, ““The heavens are the Lord’s, but the earth 
has He given to men.” 

Caesarius of Heisterbach, a German chronicler of the 
century, heard from an old monk that the present Land- 
grave Hermann, when he became ruler, offered a big re- 
ward to any religious person who could give him definite 
information about the welfare of his father’s soul. This 
was the monk’s story: 

A poor knight had a brother who was a monk, skilled 
in necromancy. This brother bargained with the Devil to 
be taken to the land of departed souls. ‘The monk said that 
he was not willing to go at the risk of his life. The Devil 
swore “by the Almighty and His terrible judgment” that 
he could be trusted to take him and bring him back safely 
and the Devil kept his word. ‘This monk saw in hell Land- 
grave Ludwig who cried bitterly and lamented the day 
that he had been born. He gave instructions to his sons 
to restore to the Church the properties which he had 
stolen; “that would ease his soul greatly.” The end of the 
story was that the sons did not restore the stolen properties 
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and that the poor knight refused all reward because of the 
hard-heartedness of Landgrave Hermann. This was not 
the end of the story for the little princess. : 

Evening came to Eisenach the day of young Eliza- 
beth’s arrival. Stories of ghosts and witches were told and 
retold, especially if it was a moonlight night. “There were 
uncanny spots where demon sacrifices were offered, and 
sorcerers and witches held midnight revels; there were 
forest sprites, precursors of the gnomes and goblins of the 
fairy tales, and nixies who would lure men to destruction 
in pools and rivers” (E. K. Sera-Smirn). Goethe in Faust 
uses the German tradition of Walpurgis Night or Witches’ 
Revel (May 1); a tradition which combines old heathen 
conceptions of devil-possessed women with the name of 
the English missionary nun, Walpurgis, whose day on the 
Church calendar is May rst. 

The next morning, the Wartburg family rode with 
their guests probably through the Marienthal, circling 
about to the height, Hohe Sonne, from which the castle 
can be seen to best advantage. The betrothal was sol- 
emnized in the castle chapel by the resident priest. Ex- 
travagant entertainment of the Hungarian guests followed 
the brief ceremony. That night, according to tradition, 
the little princess would be placed by her new companions 
and in the presence of the family, beside the older son in 
his bed for a brief period. Tradition has it that little Eliza- 
beth laughed. The landgrave Hermann and the landgravine 
accepted her laughter as a good omen and a sign that the 
astrologer’s prediction of future fame would be fulfilled. 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy; .. . 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.— 

Wordsworth. 


LITTLE ELIZABETH at four years of age was not “a 
child of loneliness.” In Hungary she and her brother Bela 
had played with the other children in the palace grounds. 
Usually they shared the family excursions to the many 
pleasure resorts. As long as the Hungarian ladies and 
nobles were with her on the Wartburg she enjoyed the 
new experiences. But now they were gone! She felt lost 
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and she wanted to cry when the grown-up persons stared 
and talked about her in words she could not understand. 
Guda was always with her; she liked her for she smiled 
and laughed; together they explored the Wartburg, new 
to both of them. At night both little girls cried, after their 
attendants left. During the day, they climbed into the high 
open casement windows, or up on the turrets for glimpses 
of the Thuringian forest. The sound of the wind, whis- 
tling or moaning at night and the cries of forest birds fas- 
cinated them; more often they were frightened. Of the 
other Wartburg children, the eleven year old Hermann 
was always busy with lessons; and he was allowed more 
freedom in the castle grounds than the younger children. 
The landgrave had already chosen the knight’s family in 
which Hermann was to have further training as a page and 
squire, away from “the too tender heart” of his mother. 
Nine year old Ludwig often played with Elizabeth, Guda, 
and sister Agnes. Heinrich and Konrad were “little broth- 
ers.” Elizabeth called the landgrave and the landgravine, 
father and mother, but they seemed stern and foreign to 
the little princess, who herself was “the little foreigner.” 
Each child had as attendants two ladies who were consid- 
ered members of the family. When many guests arrived 
on the Wartburg, the children and their attendants moved 
to the Kreuzberg Castle on the Werra, where the children 
had more freedom to roam through the meadows and to 
play. Elizabeth began to speak German and to understand 
more of the conversation of the older persons. 

The Wartburg was a fortress castle, comparable in 
strength with the famous castle built by Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa in Gelmhausen. Sometime before 1000 A.D., 
a German ruler had ordered that in his kingdom one out 
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of every nine knights should fortify his castle as security 
for his neighbors. The Wartburg was the visible security 
for the landgrave’s followers, in exchange for their services. 
The outer walls were ten feet thick. On the side farthest 
from the gate tower, the castle was in line with a pre- 
cipitous cliff. Outside the walls of the somewhat rectangu- 
lar shaped Wartburg, all approaches were steep. The inner 
walls of the residence were six feet thick. These stones had 
been brought by the builder, Ludwig the Leaper, from the 
mountain region of Seeburg near Gotha. Famine had weak- 
ened the people at that time so the landgrave fed all the 
workmen and their families generously to enable them to 
work longer hours and more speedily. The thick stone 
walls with their heavy gates and watch towers, the draw- 
bridge, the inaccessible parapets, the dungeons for captives, 
the narrow tall keep where precious possessions and extra 
supplies were stored on many floors (there were only lad- 
ders to get from one floor to the next), vaulted dark, damp 
cellars (one could get lost there and never be found again), 
and the kitchens and bakery, the servant quarters, gardens 
and stables—all were stimulating to the dreams and early 
fears entering Elizabeth’s childhood. 

Within the outer gate was the first courtyard which 
was a pleasant place with trees and flowers and separate 
lodges for guests. Somewhat secluded from the entrance 
were the vegetable gardens and stables, as well as the living 
quarters of the menial servants. One can imagine little 
Elizabeth with Guda, or alone (it was forbidden territory 
to the children), finding her way to the stables to see her 
own six horses. It was a German tradition to give the bride 
a horse, but her father, King Andreas, had sent six fine 
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Hungarian steeds with splendid trappings. These were to 
be well cared for so that her future son could give them 
to his bride. The lion that her father sent was in a cage 
within a cage in the remote corner of the grounds. A 
legend tells how once when the lion was loose in the outer 
court, young Ludwig bravely ordered the animal back. 

The upper courtyard was closed off from the lower 
with thick cross walls within which were corridors and 
the entrance to the keep. Elizabeth and her companions 
usually played in the upper court. A stone stairway with 
carved balustrade led to the great Hall on the second 
story. Often lessons were held in the arbors or on the 
stone benches around the big cistern. Singing birds were 
kept here and when banquets were given, they were taken 
into the Saal (Hall) to accompany the minstrels and the 
chatter and laughter of the guests. 

Little Elizabeth must have slipped away often to play 
with the children of the family servants, whose quarters 
adjoined the landgravine’s rooms. The children liked her 
and did not call her “a foreigner” or “little gypsy” as did 
her proud and beautiful sister Agnes when she wanted her 
way in the games. Elizabeth’s two Hungarian attendants, 
responsible for teaching her the Hungarian language and 
history, probably lived in the guest lodges. There, too, 
was the poet Wolfram von Eschenbach, and at times Wal- 
ter von der Vogelweide, and other interesting men. They 
loved the lively Hungarian child and helped her with her 
German speech and Latin poems. Elizabeth could not un- 
derstand why she was severely reprimanded for wander- 
ing all over the Wartburg. 

Elizabeth was about seven years old when she heard 
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the servants talking about her mother’s death in Hungary. 
They would hush each other if Elizabeth was near. They 
answered no questions. She only knew that something 
terrible had happened back home. The resident chaplain 
may have explained to her that her mother had died and 
that instead of crying she should go into the chapel and 
pray for her mother’s soul; that would help both her 
mother and herself. Records tell how the child Elizabeth 
often stretched herself crying before the altar in the chapel. 

Landgrave Hermann I of Thuringia had the papal 
privilege of a private chapel with a priest for daily services 
and for the religious instruction of the children. The Pater 
Noster, the Gloria, Doxology, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
meaning of The Mass were part of the catechetical instruc- 
tion. The relation of the castle chapel to the churches and 
monasteries in Eisenach and to Rome was learned. Stories 
of saints, legends of good and bad children, stories of per- 
sons who went to hell were part of the lessons. Most im- 
portant of all was the life of the Lord Jesus. According 
to legend, Elizabeth, when playing circle games would sud- 
denly stop and say, “One such game is enough for the 
world. More I give up for Jesus’ sweet sake.” 

When Elizabeth was about ten years old, she chose 
with the other children a personal patron saint. The names 
of the Apostles were put on the chapel altar, prayers were 
said, and then each child chose a slip. Elizabeth drew Saint 
John as she hoped she would, for it was to him that the 
Lord Jesus on the Cross entrusted His mother. She would 
now ask Saint John to care specially for her mother in 
Heaven. 


The Children’s Crusade took place in 1212, the year 
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after Elizabeth was brought to Germany. The terrible re- 
sults were talked about in castles and in the homes of the 
peasants, as well as in all the towns and villages for years. 
When the children of the Wartburg heard their elders or 
the servants talk about the Crusade, they listened, then re- 
peated the stories to each other. They became so excited 
that the chaplain gathered them in the chapel and led them 
in prayer for the souls of the young crusaders. They 
learned from him how seven thousand children from Ger- 
many, Flanders, France, Savoy and Lombardy had trav- 
elled the dangerous roads with no food and no protection 
against wild animals. Contrary to their parents’ wishes, they 
ran away under the spell of ignorant leaders, like the 
German Nicolas, who promised that the Mediterranean 
would recede before their feet because they were travelling 
to the Holy Land. Some were lame and others blind, and 
they hoped to be cured in Jerusalem—“the poor inno- 
cents!” Alas! Alas! The children were sold by very wicked 
men in Italy to the Turks to become slaves in far-away 
lands. Some people said that the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain” had sent out his men to catch the little crusaders for 
his harem. In Eisenach some said that the Devil in human 
form blew his pipe and lured them to “goodness-knows- 
where” land. Distracted parents journeyed over the high 
mountains to seek along the Italian beaches for the bodies 
of their children. The chaplain told them of the Holy 
Father’s agony over the loss of the children; and that be- 
fore God the old Pope blamed himself for the apathy of 
knights and kings who were indifferent to the possession 
of The Holy Sepulcher by the infidels. 

When Elizabeth was a little girl, the Wartburg in- 
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terior was dark and chill. The high stone casements had 
no windows and the huge fireplaces were seldom lit. The 
smaller rooms were heated for the daily baths and were 
protected from the cold by wall tapestries and draperies 
hung between columns of carved oak. Rugs and hassocks 
made the floor comfortable. The walls were decorated in 
colored floral and bird designs and with proverbs. The 
landgrave’s apartment, at the far side of the great hall, was 
richly furnished. For his birthday gift one year, Land- 
gravine Sophie had a large bookcase built; the upper part 
of the case was in three divisions; the lower part was closed 
with richly ornamented locked doors to protect rare man- 
uscripts. Adjoining his apartment was an outdoor bath- 
room, quite the novelty of the day. The apartments for 
the landgravine and the girls of the family adjoined the 
palace housekeeping rooms at the opposite end of the Great 
Hall. 

On festive occasions, the children and their compan- 
ions were permitted on the inner balconies. They would 
see the landgrave and knights on the raised platform at one 
end of the spacious hall, and the landgravine with the 
women guests at a long table to one side. The parade of 
the foods being brought to the tables, the music, and some- 
times “the tumblers” and the morality plays, were truly 
exciting and part of the children’s education. 

Death came close to young Elizabeth. Her “brother” 
Hermann, to whom she was betrothed, died in 1216. The 
funeral ceremonies and the grief of father Hermann sub- 
dued the household. Elizabeth and Guda may have talked, 
as children do, of death. The Wartburg family now con- 
sidered sending Elizabeth back to Hungary. Landgrave 
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Hermann probably made the final decision to transfer 
Elizabeth’s betrothal to the second son, Ludwig. At this 
time Elizabeth’s loneliness increased for she felt no one 
loved her. She had tried to please; but she was constantly 
reproved and asked by mother Sophie to behave like Agnes 
and the girls who came from the other castles for lessons. 

Landgravine Sophie was responsible for supervising 
the education of her daughters and the girls from the 
neighboring castles. In Elizabeth’s day, the usual studies 
were: (1) Languages, at least German, French, and Latin; 
(2) The history of Thuringia and of the ruling family, 
European history, especially of the time of Charlemagne, the 
Holy Roman Empire, the Papacy, and the Crusades; (3) 
Music, such as learning to play the lute and the viola, and 
singing Latin hymns; perhaps enjoying folk-songs and 
learning to dance in the French style; (4) Literature in 
French, Latin and German; (5) Embroidery and the proper 
care of linens, tapestries and personal wardrobes; (6) Last 
and very important, was the detailed training on how to 
be a lady at all times. This meant proper demeanor in the 
presence of knights, squires and pages, and before castle 
servants and the townsfolk; learning to speak soft and low, 
never to laugh aloud; and to take small steps while walk- 
ing; also knowing the proper dress and conduct necessary 
when attending Mass at the Church of St. George, where 
the Wartburg household worshipped each Sunday morning. 

For their lessons, notebooks had to be made because 
printed books did not exist at that time. Precious manu- 
script copies were only for the instructors’ use. Landgrave 
Hermann collected fine manuscripts. A copy of Geoffrey 
de Villehardouin’s The Conquest of Constantinople, tell- 
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ing the story of the Crusades from 1198 to 1207 would be 
in the Wartburg library. Landgrave Hermann bought 
original French texts. Most of the chronicles and heroic 
stories, as well as love lyrics, were written to be recited 
to music in the great assemblies or at community fairs. 
Translations into German vernacular of famous literary 
stories were being made at this time by monks and nuns. 
Reinecke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox) was the most popular 
_ story of the time. The Swabian author may have used an 
original Dutch story. Of all the stories of knights and 
ladies, of heroes and heroines, Elizabeth must have liked 
best the gay, talkative, clever fox. When he outwitted his 
animal associates (who very clearly are satirized grown-up 
folk), the children and their elders thought him great fun. 
Even to this day, many persons in many lands enjoy this 
Animal Epic, particularly if illustrated. The Wartburg 
children very likely knew the pranks of Till Eulenspiegel, 
who was as “free as a bird” and so stupid that everyone 
laughed at his foolish ways, Each German region, espe- 
cially the Rhine valley folk, had its own version of his 
escapades for Till Eulenspiegel is the people’s fool. 

In regard to behavior in church, there is a pretty 
legend about Elizabeth. Once, during Mass, Elizabeth re- 
moved her gold coronet and placed it on the floor. The 
landgravine straightway removed her own regal head dress 
and whispered to Agnes and Guda to do the same. Thus 
to the congregation Elizabeth’s conduct would seem proper, 
if unusual. Elizabeth, when questioned later by the land- 
gravine replied, “It is not right for me to wear a crown 
in the Presence of Him who wears a crown of thorns 
for me.” 
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Meanwhile, Elizabeth missed the companionship of 
“brother” Ludwig, now in another castle learning the duties 
of a page. The qualities of loyalty, purity, and personal 
integrity were emphasized in the training of the sons of 
German knights. The Nibelungenlied was doubtless mem- 
orized and recited by the pages. The legends of the Knights 
of the Round Table, the Song of Roland, and the Cid were 
studied. As a page, brother Ludwig had two trusted and 
skilled attendants from whom he would learn the art of 
jousting. As a squire he would have six attendants, acquire 
a suit of armor, and ride his own horse. His own sword 
would be given him only when he was knighted. Mean- 
while he rode with the best knights on their missions and to 
the tournaments. 

In the year 1211, when Elizabeth was brought to the 
Wartburg, Landgrave Hermann I had met with other in- 
fluential German princes at Nuremberg, a rich Free City. 
They declared their King, Otto IV, deposed. Andreas II 
of Hungary and Philip Augustus of France were closely 
allied with Hermann and the German princes in the un- 
dertaking. Young Frederick, grandson of Frederick Bar- 
barossa and now the ward of Pope Innocent III, was in- 
vited by the princes to come to Germany to claim the 
royal power and with their help to restore the glory of 
the Holy Roman Empire; the Pope in time would surely 
crown him Emperor. The German princes claimed that 
the Church had developed within the framework of the 
Old Empire. The Pope claimed jurisdiction in Europe as 
wide as that of the Emperor. The German princes hoped 
to secure from the new Emperor advantages of land and 
prestige for themselves. Then their territories could be 
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held largely independent from the new Emperor’s 
control. 

Young Frederick the Hohenstaufen was crowned De- 
cember sth, 1212, at Frankfurt-on-the-Main as King Fred- 
erick II. Landgrave Hermann I with a retinue of five hun- 
dred knights participated in the ceremony. Frederick was 
crowned a second time as the German king four days later 
at Mainz, where the Archbishop lived. As Frederick was 
supported by kings and princes, the deposed Otto IV was 
similarly supported with men and money by his uncle, 
King John of England. Again there was civil war. The 
decisive battle at Bouvines in northern France in July 1214 
is said, by some historians, to be “the greatest single day in 
the history of the Middle Ages.” Again Frederick was 
crowned, this time at Aachen (Aix la Chapelle); but King 
Frederick Il was crowned Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire by the Pope only in 1220 when he solemnly swore 
to abolish laws prejudicial to the liberties of the Church, 
to cede Sicily which he had inherited through his French 
mother to be held as a fief of the Holy See and not of the 
Empire, and to undertake a crusade. 

Shifting of sides for gain of towns and land was the 
common practice of European rulers and clergy. Land- 
grave Hermann [ had once taken the field against Fred- 
erick’s father, King Henry VI. Pope Innocent III once 
supported Otto IV against Philip of Swabia; then he sup- 
ported Philip against Otto. When Philip was murdered in | 
1208 at Bamberg, Elizabeth’s maternal uncle, the Bishop 
of Bamberg, was implicated and fled to Hungary. The Pope 
next supported young Frederick of Germany and of Sicily 
against Otto IV. So Landgrave Hermann 1s not to be too 
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harshly judged for his constant changing of loyalty. It was 
the political strategy of the time, somewhat as “the bal- 
ance of power” diplomacy of later centuries. 

In the political struggles between Church and State, 
Hermann I had once been excommunicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz. For release and penance, he had built 
St. Katherine’s convent and chapel in Eisenach. Landgrave 
Hermann of the Wartburg probably travelled to Rome in 
1215 to be a guest at the twelfth Ecumenical Council of 
the Lateran called by Pope Innocent IL. The attendance 
of seventy-one archbishops, four hundred and twelve 
bishops, with abbots and other clergy and various distin- 
guished guests numbered more than two thousand in all. At 
this Council, if not earlier, the landgrave learned that Pope 
Innocent III claimed exclusive right to impose excommu- 
nication and remit the same. The Pope had forced Philip 
Augustus of France to put away his wife, Agnes of Meran, 
and take back his divorced Danish wife, Ingeborg. The 
Pope had also won a diplomatic victory over King John 
of England in the right to name the occupant of the See 
of Canterbury. 

Finally, Landgrave Hermann I was excommunicated. 
Just why is not clear. He may have been included in a ban 
against the Pope’s royal ward, King Frederick II. Fred- 
erick, when he was crowned at Aachen in 1215, had prom- 
ised to go on a crusade to Palestine. A year later he gave 
no sign of the preparation of forces for the promised cru- 
sade. The ban of excommunication against Hermann | 
took from him and his family the privilege of the castle 
chapel and the consolation of the Sacraments. At the same 
time, the Pope threatened an interdict on all Thuringia. 
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This would mean, if imposed, the disaffection of his knights, 
of the clergy, and of the monks and nuns. The townspeople 
and peasants, perhaps even more than the nobility, treas- 
ured the Sacraments of the Church as blessings which made 
birth, marriage and death holy experiences. 

The papal discipline seemed beyond all reason to Land- 
grave Hermann. Whether it was imposed by Pope Inno- 
cent III, who died in 1216, or by his successor Pope Hono- 
rious III, the effect was to cause the grave illness of the 
landgrave. Chronicles tell that Landgrave Hermann be- 
came melancholy. Often he cried bitterly as he rushed 
back and forth through the Wartburg and all were ter- 
rified. The circumstances of his death in 1217 near Gotha 
are not known. Landgravine Sophie was quite firm in her 
stand that Landgrave Hermann should be buried as he 
wished beneath the altar of the chapel of St. Katherine’s 
convent. The Benedictine monks of Reinhardsbrunn, 
where Hermann’s brother Ludwig the Pious and their 
father Ludwig the Hard One, were buried, did not win 
their demand for the landgrave’s body. “Were they not 
the caretakers of the tombs of the landgraves?” they asked. 
“Was not their monastery built by the ancestor Ludwig 
the Leaper who spent his last days as a monk in their midst? 
His conversion in his last days was used for the excellent 
edification of the Thuringian youth.” 

After the landgrave’s death, young Elizabeth helped 
Landgravine Sophie as she managed the estate and dealt 
with the tenants. She accompanied her as she visited the 
families where there was illness. Many of Elizabeth’s biog- 
raphers report that the Landgravine Sophie was very harsh 
with Elizabeth. Of this, there is no clear evidence. In the 
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next years Elizabeth must have become increasingly aware 
of the contrast in the lives of the knights and noble families 
with those of the common people. The expenditures of the 
Wartburg were lessened by Landgravine Sophie; but even 
so the gap was great. 

Ludwig just eighteen was knighted in St. George’s 
church on the 6th of July 1218. Knights and ladies of 
Thuringia and Hesse and of the neighboring duchies were 
present for the High Mass and solemn ceremony of knight- 
ing. The Bishop of Naumberg was the presiding church 
dignitary. Many monks, nuns, and friendly townfolk at- 
tended. For all the tenants and townfolk, it was the end 
of the year of mourning for Landgrave Hermann, and now 
it was festival time with hope of liberal gifts for all. Eliza- 
beth wept for joy and thanked God for her handsome 
“brother” and betrothed, now named Landgrave Ludwig 
IV. Young Ludwig was often away from the Wartburg 
with the young King Frederick II. When in Thuringia, he 
and his faithful knights would rout robber barons from the 
surrounding country. Ludwig’s chaplain, Berthold, who 
became his biographer, described him as “cheerful, brave, 
pious, temperate, chaste and just.” He tells stories of his 
helping the very poor, such as: 


One poor man, selling needles and pins and the like in the 
Eisenach market place, was asked by Ludwig if he could make 
a living selling these odds and ends. ‘The man replied, “Gracious 
Sir, I know no trade. ‘To beg I am ashamed, and I am not strong 
enough to be a day laborer. This stuff worth about ten gulden 
will keep me alive. If only I had a letter allowing me to travel 
from town to town!” The new landgrave gave him money and 
the necessary letter to free him from paying road and bridge 
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taxes. Soon the poor man owned a mule and travelled as far as 
Venice, selling silks and satins. 


Ludwig also made peace with the monks of Reinhards- 
brunn. He built a small house within the monastery grounds 
to free the monks from the expense and labor of entertain- 
ment for himself and his retinue. From the Benedictine 
monks he often sought religious counsel. 

During Ludwig’s absences, Elizabeth learned that her 
sister Agnes and members of the Wartburg household were 
plotting to have “the foreigner” returned to Hungary, and 
to secure a German bride for their brother. Sister Agnes 
told Elizabeth that Ludwig did not love her. Elizabeth told 
Walter von Varila (the same knight to whom she had been 
entrusted by her own parents) of the hostility of the Wart- 
burg family and of her fear of being returned to Hungary. 
She told him that she loved Ludwig. He loved her, she 
thought, but recently he had not brought her love tokens 
when he returned home. 

Soon thereafter, Walter von Varila was riding with 
the young landgrave. He told him of Elizabeth’s unhappi- 
ness and Ludwig replied, “You see the great peak ahead? 
If that mountain were pure gold from the ground to the 
very top and wholly mine, I would rather part with it all 
than with my dear sweet sister Elizabeth. I have nothing 
more precious on earth than her love.” He sent Walter 
von Varila back to Elizabeth with a gift of a two-leaved 
silver mirror and the promise to hasten home. 


Qt 
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THE SILVER MIRROR sent back by Ludwig to “his 
dear sister” Elizabeth had on the back an embossed Cruci- 
fix. To Ludwig, in selecting the mirror, there may have 
been no other significance than to reflect Elizabeth’s lovely 
face. He admired her long brown curls, rosy dark skin, 
and above all, her wonderful dark eyes. Her body was 
small and all her movements were delicate. Ludwig was 
now a stern, blue-eyed eighteen year old knight, with 
blond curls reaching to his broad shoulders. 

To Elizabeth, the mirror and message expressed clearly 
Ludwig’s love. The Crucifix had a special meaning for her. 
Often misunderstood by the family, she had taken her per- 
plexities into the Wartburg chapel. There she found relief 
from the pain of loneliness. Her own Saint John under- 
stood the sufferings of Jesus on the Cross, as she did not. 
The castle chapel was closed since father Hermann’s death. 
More and more she loved Saint John, Jesus on the Cross, 
and Ludwig. 

As Ludwig arrived home, Elizabeth, forgetting Ger- 
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man decorum, dashed through the rooms and out into the 
lower court to greet him. The wedding date was soon 
chosen with the help of Landgravine Sophie. Time was 
needed to prepare for a “golden” festival in the castle and 
a splendid ceremony in town. Colorful invitations inscribed 
on parchment would be carried by nobles to all the castles 
in Thuringia and Hesse. Special invitations were to be sent 
by couriers to the ruling families of the neighboring Ger- 
man states, and to the young Emperor Frederick I. An- 
nouncement was dispatched to King Andreas and his new 
queen, Yolanthe. The citizens learned of the wedding date 
from beautiful posters placed prominently on the front 
wall of the Town Hall. Some of them were invited to live 
on the Wartburg and in the landgrave’s town house to help 
with the preparations. 

Elizabeth’s wardrobe, brought with her from Hun- 
gary, included fine broadcloth, brocades, silks and satins, 
also long embroidered strips of Italian gold cloth for trim- 
ming the sleeves and skirts. The colors were red, blue and 
yellow in shades deeper than the German colors. Fur | 
trimmed capes and long pointed brocade slippers were in 
her carved hardwood chests. Landgravine Sophie gave to 
her son’s bride his share of the family crown jewels. The 
German fashion in dress for the period indicated that full 
sleeves, narrow to the elbow, were to flow not quite to the 
skirt’s edge. The skirts cleared the floor in order to show 
the ankles and slippers. The bodice had a high, round 
neckline. Embroidered strips of gold or silver cloth fell 
straight down from the collar over the bodice and skirt. 
Harmonizing the colors was a matter of personal choice. 
Expert tailors and the best cloth merchants were summoned 
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to Eisenach. Ladies from the nearby castles came to help 
with the fine sewing which required patient hands. 

As young Elizabeth became the center of this gay 
activity, she was often puzzled by the conversation of the 
ladies. They told of knights who had secret love for mar- 
ried women. Sometimes ladies whose knights were away 
on the emperor’s business had ardent love affairs with the 
wandering minstrels, who praised them in other lands. 
The current code of chivalry allowed for mistresses. Some 
of the clergy were married, contrary to the rules of the 
Roman Church. “Why so and so...” Thus the tales 
were told until Landgravine Sophie returned to the room. 
Either she or another lady would then remind them all 
of Walter von der Vogelweide’s description of German 
family life. He wrote— 


Tuische man sint wol gezogen 
Rebhte als engle sint die wip gethan 
Tugent und reine minne 
Swer ich suchen wil 

der sol Romen in unser lant. 


(German men are well brought up. The women are an- 


gelic. He who desires virtue and pure love should come to our 
land.) 


Sir Walter had also sung that “he who has the love of a 
good woman is ashamed of every misdeed.” 

Elizabeth knew the story of the famous French lovers 
Abelard and Heloise who kept undying love for each 
other in the face of tremendous opposition and suffering. 
Heloise, when abbess, had written to Abelard— “As a 
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member of the species woman, I am the Lord’s; as Heloise, 
I am yours.” Heloise also wrote that she would “sacrifice 
her soul” for the love of Abelard. She had been his “wife— 
the name, holy and exalted,” but to Heloise, “the name 
of friend always remained sweeter.” Elizabeth recalled 
that Ludwig always called her “sister” and sometimes 
“friend in the German meaning of heart to heart, faithful 
to death.” 

The love story of Aucassin and Nicolette had often 
been sung in the Wartburg. Nicolette was a “foreigner” 
in Aucassin’s country, and she was “a heathen.” Elizabeth 
may have memorized parts of the poem and sung to her 
own accompaniment on the lute, 


Sweet the song, the story sweet, 
There is no man, hearkens it, 
No man living ’neath the sun, 
So outwearied, so foredone, 
Sick and woeful, worn and sad, 
But is healed, but is glad 

Tis so seweet. 


(Trans. by Andrew Lang) 


“So say they, speak they, tell they the Tale,” introduces 
the prose of the story. Elizabeth forgot the women about 
her as she pondered Aucassin’s love for Nicolette; he would 
enter Paradise or Hell if “only to have Nicolette, my sweet 
lady, that I love so well.” In Aucassin’s love song in prison, 
he calls Nicolette “sister, sweet friend.” 

What fun as Aucassin names the folk entering Para- 
dise, “the old priests and halt old men and the maimed who 
all day and night cower continually before the altar; and 
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such folk as wear old amices and old clouted frocks; and 
naked folk and shoeless and covered with sores, perishing 
of hunger, thirst, of cold or of like case.” Elizabeth’s 
thoughts lingered over “the ungainly man who wept be- 
cause his mother’s bed had been taken from under her to 
pay his debt.” 

Aucassin said that “the sweet ladies and courtesans, 
that have two lovers, or three, and their lords thereto, “go 
to Hell,” as do “goodly clerks, and goodly knights that 
fall in tourneys,—and stout men-at-arms.” War is not 
called war; fighting is described as a happening “where 
knights do smite and are smitten.” In one part of the story, 
Aucassin enters a strange kingdom where the king is in 
the bedroom, while the queen and the king’s men were 
abroad, “warring with baked apples and with eggs and 
with fresh cheeses.” He was a funny king, for when he 
gave Aucassin permission “to slay” the enemy and Aucassin 
began to use his sword on the king’s opponents, the king 
said “Slay them not in such wise—it is nowise our custom 
to slay each other.” Elizabeth liked the part in the poem 
where Nicolette, terribly frightened, prayed for guidance: 


Jesus, Lord of Majesty 
Better seemeth it to me, 
That within the wood I fare 
Though the wolves devour me there, 
Than within the town to go, 

Ne’er be it so! 


Nicolette went through the woods safely. Elizabeth prayed 
that the Lord Jesus would guide her and keep her safe, 
for she was somewhat frightened. 
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In the history lessons, Elizabeth had learned that in the 
second century a.p. the historian Tacitus described how 
German women accompanied their sons and husbands to 
the wars; how they cared for them when wounded, and 
on the battlefields prepared the proper food, and encour- 
aged their husbands. Early Germans thought that some 
of their women were “endowed with something celestial 
and with the spirit of prophecy. Neither did the German 
men disdain to consult their wives.” In that long ago, 
Ludwig’s people were described by Tacitus, who travelled 
among them, as “barbarians contented with one wife. ... 
Adultery is exceeding rare—a crime instantly punished.” 
The penalty for adultery was imposed by “the German 
husband who would cut off his wife’s hair and send her 
naked from his house.” Enough! Elizabeth knew that 
Ludwig would have no need to cut off her hair and send 
her from the Wartburg. 

In the Spring of the year 1221, the wedding of Land- 
grave Ludwig IV and Elizabeth, born princess of Hungary, 
was solemnized in St. George’s Church in Fisenach. The 
two knights, Count Meinhard von Mihlberg and Walter 
von Varila brought the bride from the castle, to accom- 
pany her to the High Altar. The young Landgrave Lud- 
wig, in colorful attire and decorated with the insignia and 
jewels of his family, was waiting to the right of the chancel 
with his personal chaplain, Berthold. Landgravine Sophie 
and her family attracted the admiration of the gathering - 
of notable guests. All but Landgravine Sophie were in 
colorful dress and seated in the congregation according to 
rank and distinction. The religious in brown and in 
black garbs were seated together. The clergy in their 
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beautiful sacred robes, the many burning candles, flowers 
and small blossoming trees, increased the beauty of the 
church and the tension of the expectant congregation. 


“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the sight 
of God and in the face of this congregation to join together this 
Man and this Woman in holy Matrimony; which is an hon- 
ourable estate, instituted of God in the time of man’s innocency, 
signifying unto us the mystical union betwixt Christ and his 
Chureheaocd.” 


Elizabeth was suddenly aware that her beloved Jesus on 
the Cross was her personal Christ who loved her now and 
ever. She missed the words of the Ceremony telling of 
Christ’s presence at the wedding in Cana of Galilee. She 
next was aware of the priest’s voice as he emphasized, 
“reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear 
of God” as the way marriage should “be enterprised or 
taken in hand.” The causes for which the Sacrament of 
Matrimony was ordained came next. He spoke of the 
“mutual society, help and comfort, that the one ought to 
have for the other, both in prosperity and adversity.” Eliza- 
beth next heard Ludwig say “I will.” She prayed to Jesus 
that He would help her say clearly, “I will.” With the rings 
exchanged, the priest joined their hands and announced, 
“Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” As Elizabeth and Ludwig knelt at the Altar rail 
on the white satin cushions in the silence following the 
prayers of blessing and the benediction, it seemed to her 
as if the church were filled with singing birds and glorious 
light. Her world was one of complete joy. 

The Eisenachers gossiped about their new rulers, 
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Crowding the approaches and steps of the church, they 
mingled with the members of the retinues of the distin- 
guished guests. Where was their home? Where were they 
lodged in. Fisenach? How long would the guests stay? 
They learned that the festivities would last only three days. 
The women and girls had baskets of flower petals and 
many gay bouquets of garden and field flowers, which they 
threw and gave to the members of the wedding party as 
they passed in decorated carriages. While the people sang 
“Welcome to the bride, the lovely one from distant land,” 
(Franz Liszt), in Elizabeth’s heart there must have been 
the old German love song: — 


Du bist min, ich bin din; 
des sold du gewis sin; 

du bist beslizzen 

in wninen herzen; 

verlorn ist das sluzzelin; 
du must tmmer drinne sin. 


(You are mine, I am yours; this you shall surely be for you 
are locked in my heart; lost is the little key; you must ever be 
within. ) 


The young people may have sung the lilting love lyric as 
Ludwig and Elizabeth acknowledged their greetings. Their 
world too was full of joy. 

On the Wartburg, the entertainment and gifts to the 
guests were not as extravagant as when Landgrave Her- 
mann was host. The young knights showed their skills in 
jousting. The minstrels were present for the feasts and 
dancing. One may imagine that the Hungarian passion for 
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dancing was freed in the young Elizabeth, now Landgra- 
vine of Thuringia and Hesse. 

The wedding trip to her father’s home in Hungary 
was next planned. Both Ludwig and Elizabeth were hilari- 
ous in anticipation of the trip. Landgravine Sophie would 
be responsible for the Wartburg and the estates while they 
were gone. She would be quite busy in preparing for sister 
Agnes’ wedding with Duke Henry of Austria. While 
arrangements were made for the trip, the landgrave and his 
bride were expected to visit throughout Thuringia. 

When Ludwig and Elizabeth visited the castles, they 
were accompanied by a small retinue. According to the 
chronicler, Ludwig never imposed a greater strain than 
necessary on his knights’ hospitality. It was now Elizabeth’s 
responsibility to know the exact sources of supplies, the 
location of the storehouses, to meet personally the chief 
vinedresser and the forester. The health of all the families 
was her particular concern. As she rode with Ludwig, 
Elizabeth galloped and the knights of Varila and Mihlberg 
followed her proudly. In each community, the young 
rulers went among the peasants and villagers. Often they 
went alone. They saw painful evidences of cruelty on the 
part of their supervisors and of robber barons. One farmer 
who would not give his best cow to a baron demanding 
it, had both eyes gouged out. One woman is known to have 
cursed the Wartburg family living “on the sweat and tears 
of the poor.” The pale babies and children eating watered 
soup distressed Elizabeth. The children did not smile. She 
decided to bring toys and teach them to play and laugh. 

The wedding trip of Ludwig and Elizabeth to the 
Hungarian court subdued their youthful spirits. They were 
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gay enough on the way as they enjoyed visiting in Bavaria 
and Austria. Everywhere the townsfolk and country peo- 
ple interested them. What they saw and heard, especially 
in Hungary, they discussed for hours on the homeward 
journey. Elizabeth visited the Cistercian convent at Pilis 
where her mother Queen Gertrude was buried. She ex- 
amined the rich furnishings of another convent founded in 
Labeca by her mother. In another church she noted an 
illumined Psalter, her mother’s gift. As Elizabeth’s early 
biographer, Diedrich von Apolda wrote later, “Of the 
causes of her mother’s death, the less said the better.”” With 
Ludwig, she visited the royal summer palace of Saros 
Patak in the green hills of ‘Tokay, where the princess had 
lived and played ten years ago. Was this home? Or was 
Thuringia her home? 

Elizabeth’s brother, Crown Prince Bela was married 
to Maria, daughter of the Greek ruler of Nicaea in Asia 
Minor. Maria was brought to Hungary by King Andreas 
as he returned in January 1218 from the Crusade to the 
Holy Land. Queen Yolanthe although French, had lived 
with her father, the Count Courtenay in Constantinople. 
The queen’s brother was now a governor in the Latin 
kingdom of Constantinople. Bela and Maria were already 
established “in the wilderness” of Transylvania to colonize 
and to hold control of the territory with Hungarians, while 
they “christianized the natives.” (Bela became King Bela 
IV of Hungary ruling from the time of Andreas’ death in 
1235 to 1270. History accords him far more praise than 
to his father, Andreas II.) 

One wonders if Elizabeth liked the Pozsony castle. It 
was not a fortress. It stood on a plateau only two hundred 
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and seventy feet above the Danube River which narrowed 
nearby to flow deep and strong through the Theban gorge. 
The castle life was not regulated as in German castles; 
quite the contrary! The energy of the Hungarian nobles 
and ladies amazed the young German couple. These people 
could ride or hunt all day and stay up all night dancing 
and talking. The men forded turbulent streams and waded 
in marshy places. The Hungarians never seemed tired at 
all, always in good humor, and apparently not interested 
in political and Church affairs. To the German Ludwig, 
the unending activities and gaieties seemed a waste of 
energy and time. 

On their way to Hungary, Ludwig and Elizabeth had 
heard in the castles, harsh criticism of King Andreas II. 
He and his followers had returned from the Crusade before 
Jerusalem could be attacked by the Christians. Now they 
learned from King Andreas how he had been reluctant to 
go on the Crusade. The newly elected Pope insisted that 
the Hungarians participate in the Crusade. Only fifteen 
thousand Hungarian nobles took the Crusader’s cross. He 
had no way of compelling more to enlist. They kept say- 
ing rightly, that from the very first Crusade, more than a 
hundred years before, their country and people had enter- 
tained and endured the undisciplined Crusaders. They were 
even compelled to organize groups in order to hasten the 
Crusaders and countless numbers of pilgrims down the val- 
ley of the Danube through Hungary. 

The Pope’s plan was for the Hungarians to go to 
northern Syria. The main expedition would sail to Egypt 
and strike first “the enemies of God” in their stronghold 
Damietta in the Nile delta. Another expedition, composed 
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mainly of Germans, had left in three hundred ships around 
by Gibraltar. Andreas and his men decided to go by ship 
from Venice direct to the port of Acre, the metropolis 
taken by the Christians after twenty months of siege dur- 
ing the Third Crusade. He had hoped to increase the num- 
ber of his men in his land to the southwest. Instead, he had 
only ten thousand men when they finally set sail. 

On the Rialto, King Andreas was delayed because the 
Venetians demanded not only cash for the transportation 
but they would not act until he had signed away the town 
of Zara (in Venezia Giulia) with its excellent inland har- 
bor. He should have remembered that the Venetians in the 
Crusade of 1202-1204 had helped to divert the expedition 
from Palestine to Constantinople to their own advantage. 
The four bronze horses above the portal of the Church 
of St. Mark were brought back at that time. Splendid 
Constantinople had been sacked by the crusaders. Most 
old statues of brass and bronze had been melted for metal 
to carry on the siege against the Greeks. ‘Precious works 
of art—the accumulation of a thousand years were de- 
stroyed.” The Cathedral of St. Sophia had been grossly 
desecrated. At that time the Venetians claimed as their 
share of victory over the Greeks most of the islands of the 
Aegean and Ionian seas; they had the trade monopoly for 
all Europe. Now the Venetians had closed with chains the 
harbor of Zara. King Andreas and many of his nobles had 
relatives living in the friendly Latin Empire of Constanti- 
nople (1204-1261). So he had promised his followers to 
return overland with a stay in the Latin Empire. 

Finally they had arrived in Acre. Then they moved to 
the Jordan Valley and engaged the Moslems in one battle. 
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Some of Andreas’ men died; others were ill. Further as- 
saults with few men were futile. They passed by the 
enemy fortress on the Mount of the Transfiguration, where 
they were supposed to fight. Instead they visited Lake 
Gennesaret and other holy places; and they marched over- 
land by way of Antioch and Iconium to Constantinople 
where they stayed as he had promised; then home through 
Bulgaria. . 
King Andreas knew of the severe criticism. He was 
threatened by excommunication but Hungary was practi- 
cally independent of Papal control. He brought back pre- 
cious relics of the early martyrs and saints; he had bought 
rich church furnishings and rare Cyprus wines of which 
he would give a supply to Ludwig and Elizabeth. And he 
had brought back the Crown Princess Maria! 

Young Ludwig, listening to King Andreas tell the 
story of the Crusade, asked himself, “Are these the knights 
of Christ who could restore Christ to His inheritance, and 
by deeds of arms merit the admiration of men and the ap- 
probation of Heaven,” as the Pope had urged? Young 
Frederick II was now being threatened with excommunica- 
tion if he and his German knights did not keep their vows 
to rescue the Holy Land from the Saracens. But crusades 
required two to three years, and longer, away from the 
homeland. King Andreas’ return from the East seemed 
quite reasonable to young Ludwig. 

The original ideas of the “Knights of Christ” and 
“Warriors of God,” as a substitute for the cruel fighting 
practices of the feudal knights had been wisely promul- 
gated by the Church. The Truce of God also initiated 


by the Church, and made international law for all western 
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Europe had reduced the fighting days of each week. Fight- 
ing was not permitted from Thursday night to Monday 
morning of each week, and no fighting was to be done in 
the holy seasons, of which there were many. Violators 
were severely disciplined. But how was the cause of Jesus 
Christ advanced by these expensive and plundering expe- 
ditions? Thus Ludwig reasoned. 

Elizabeth was more interested in her father’s story 
about a friar, Francis of Assisi. He had left a home of 
wealth and fame as a poet, to become “a beggar’’—well, 
not really a beggar, but he worked with his hands as a 
peasant and artisan. As a young man, he had a vision in 
which the Lord told him to repair a small church. Other 
Italians joined him in his way of living “without comforts, 
without possessions, eating anything they could get and 
often sleeping on the ground.” They took literally the 
Gospel teaching to sell all that they had and feed the poor. 
Many nobles said that “they were casting their pearls to 
the swine.” They called themselves Little Brothers. 

Some clergy considered the Franciscans quite mad. 
Their rules for living might be in accord with the Gospel 
truths; but they went beyond reason for their way was 
“too hard for human beings.” Other clergy envied “the 
troubadours of God” who wandering and singing like 
gay vagabonds and preaching the Gospel as their vocation, 
were free from financial and political worries. 

The common people everywhere liked the Francis- 
cans. They were like Jesus in the Gospel stories. They 
were kind and gay. They helped with the work when they 
came to the villages. They taught the people to sing hymns 
and to pray. They reproved them for their evil ways. They 
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were “good men” and so censure from them was accept- 
able. They urged faithful church attendance and reverent 
use of the Sacraments. 

“As a little peasant woman with a kerchief on her 
head and a wrinkled face as brown as a nut, said, ‘Aye, 
and my old heart ripens at his words like apples in the sun. 
"Tis a sweet monk!’ And to the poor discouraged poet 
doing scullery work because his wife was ill, Brother Fran- 
cis of Assisi said, 


“Thou art as one that lieth at the gate 
Of Paradise and entereth not. For God 
Hath given thee thy soul for its own life, 
And not for glory among men.” 
(Stark Young in The Twilight Saint) 


Young Elizabeth learned of an order for women, with 
a wealthy young noble woman Clare of Assisi as leader; 
they followed Francis’ example in devotion to poverty and 
simplicity. They lived in convents and received alms. Be- 
sides long hours spent in meditation and prayer, they cared 
for their neighbors in sickness and death. They had time 
for beautiful needlework, painting, and book illumina- 
tion. Clare’s sister and mother were fervent members of 
the convent in Assisi. The peace and happiness of the con- 
vent life attracted many other women. Clare was asked to 
establish houses at a distance. “Gradually the order of 
Poor Clares, the second order of St. Francis, came into 
existence. What Saint Clare accomplished as her life work 
was the making of a new vocation for women. Among 
the Poor Clares, women of all classes were received. In 
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this way a great practical lesson in equality was taught. 
Above all, they stood in the eyes of their generation for 
chosen people who saw things differently from others.” 
(James J. Walsh in 13th—The Greatest of Centuries.) 
Elizabeth learned that Clare of Assisi made her deci- 
sion to leave her comfortable home when she was eighteen 
years old. Now the Lady Clare was about twenty-eight 
and quite happy and busy in her sackcloth garment with a 
girdle of rope. Later, Landgravine Elizabeth was to receive 
a beautiful copy of Clare’s Prayer to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Glory and Praise be to Thee, 
Most loving Jesus Christ, 
For the Most Sacred Wound in Thine Own Side! 


O most gentle Jesus: I pray Thee 
That having redeemed me by Baptism 
From original sin’s taint, 

So do Thou now 

By Thy Precious Blood, 

Which is offered and which is received 
Throughout the world, 

From all evils, past, 

Present, and to come, 

Deliver me! 


Do Thou, by Thy most bitter Death, 
Give me a lively Faith, Firm Hope, 
A perfect Charity, 


That with my whole heart I may love Thee— 
With all my soul, 
With all my strength. 
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Firm and steadfast in good works 
Make me, and in Thy Service 
Make me to persevere, 


So that I may be able always 
To please Thee, 
Lord Jesus Christ: Amen 
(from Saints at Prayer, ed. by E. F. Larsson) 


King Andreas told Ludwig and Elizabeth that Friar 
Francis had been on the same crusade as the Hungarians. 
In 1219, when the Crusaders having taken Damietta from 
“the enemies of God” were being besieged, Friar Francis 
went alone to the heathen commander’s headquarters and 
asked for an interview. This was granted to the simple un- 
armed man whom the enemy must have considered a fool 
or a god. Francis preached Christ and Him crucified to the 
Sultan, and also the futility of war as a means to hold Pal- 
estine. As a result of this interview, the siege was raised 
and the Crusaders allowed to leave Damietta. “(One must 
admire,” King Andreas said, “the courage and force of 
Friar Francis.” 

In reviewing the experiences of their wedding trip, 
Ludwig and Elizabeth agreed to rule their people justly, 
to welcome the Franciscans to Thuringia, to serve Em- 
peror Frederick II, and to love Christ for His own sweet 
sake. 

The old Gaelic Rune (uncovered by K. Macleod) 
expresses the prayer in the hearts of Landgrave Ludwig and 
of Elizabeth as they journeyed homeward. 
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THE PILGRIM’S RUNE 


KING OF THE ELEMENTS 

LOVE FATHER OF BLISS 

In my pilgrimage from airt to airt, 
From airt to airt, 

May each evil be a good to me, 

May each sorrow be a gladness to me, 

And may Thy Son be my foster-brother. 

Oh may Thy Son be my foster-brother. 


HOLY SPIRIT—SPIRIT OF LIGHT— 
A pilgrim I throughout the night, 
Throughout the night, 
Lave my heart pure as the stars, 
Lave my heart pure as the stars, 
Nor fear I then the spells of evil, 
The spells of evil. 


JESUS—SON OF THE VIRGIN PURE 
Be Thou my pilgrim staff throughout the lands, 
Throughout the lands, 
Thy love in all my thoughts—T hy 
likeness in my face, 
May I heartwarm to others, and 
they beartwarm to me, 
For love of the love of Thee, 
For love of the love of Thee. 


r 
1) 
LANDGRAVINE ELIZABETH 


ELIZABETH, Landgravine of Thuringia and Hesse, is a 
personality not easy to explain. The years following her 
marriage at the age of fourteen reveal a vigorous, proud 
young woman. The blossoming of the lonely child of the 
Wartburg into the efficient, gracious young lady of the 
castles, may be likened to the development in the second 
movement of a Sibelius symphony. 

Ludwig loved her; he often told her that she was really 
a beautiful young lady. The affairs of his kingdom had to be 
set in order; this made it necessary for him to be away 
from the Wartburg for months at a time. Sometimes he 
lost many men by death in battle, in order to hold territory 
or to gain adjacent land; others became too ill to accom- 
pany him on the Emperor’s business, Elizabeth was troubled 
by the wars, She worried also about her responsibilities in 
Ludwig’s absence. 

When her first child was about to ie born, Elizabeth 
and companions moved to the Kreuzberg castle on the 


Werra; here as a child she had had her happiest hours. Lud- 
6| 
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wig was at Marburg when the news came of the birth of a 
son. He returned to Eisenach for the ceremony of baptism 
of his heir, to be named Hermann in honor of the grand- 
father. When the second child, Sophie was born in 1224, 
the landgrave was at home. Ludwig had a new stone bridge 
built across the Werra to tell his people of his gratitude 
to God for Elizabeth and the children. 

According to the traditional Churching of Women, 
the young landgravine took each tiny babe in her arms 
and walked barefoot (her own idea) over the rough roads, 
from the Wartburg heights to St. Katherine’s chapel. For 
each child, she took a lamb and beautiful wax candles as 
offerings. Before the priest and the altar, she gave thanks 
to God for delivery “from the great pain and peril of 
childbirth.” Her companions joined her in reciting the 
Psalm beginning: — 


Except Jehovah build the house, 
They labor in vain that build it: 


Lo, children are a heritage of Jehovah; 
And the fruit of the womb is bis reward. 
As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 
So are the children of youth. 


Prayer was then offered for Elizabeth that she with God’s 
help “may faithfully live and walk according to Thy will 
in this life present, and also may be partaker of everlasting 
glory in the life to come, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” (The Book of Common Prayer.) 

With the two children and Ludwig’s love, Elizabeth 
now had the security of happy family life. The companion- 
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journey. The varied landscapes, the various peoples in their 
castles and markets, the poverty of the peasants everywhere, 
and the extravagances of the nobility, all these they had 
discussed with freedom from old restraints. Their own 
world had new horizons. 

Their people, especially the Thuringians, were at this 
time possessed, as never before, with Wanderlust—to go 
somewhere in groups, or on an adventure alone. In this 
desire to travel, to explore new lands, the Germans were 
like the medieval European Christians who, as missionaries 
in the thirteenth century, penetrated into the eastern world 
as far as China. “These long journeys required daring 
travellers who would at the same time be in touch with 
their home base. Commerce found the daring travellers in 
the merchants of the Italian cities, and the Church found 
them in the Franciscan and Dominican orders” (Edward 
R. Hardy, Jr.). Travelling merchants were the roving 
reporters who told of wonderful places. Sons of German 
nobles studied in the Universities of Paris and Bologna. 
Learned men of other lands lectured in the student 
centers of Cologne and Strassburg. Famous Italian church- 
men preached in the churches of the bishops and in 
the archbishoprics of Cologne and Mainz. German monks 
and nuns kept careful notebooks of the Latin sermons and 
lectures; then they taught the people the same in the ver- 
nacular. Itinerant church scholars supervised all the monas- 
teries and convents. Educated Christian laymen often 
preached in open air gatherings. Each year at Pentecost, 
Thuringian and Hessian Christians held services on hill tops 
or in the forests where Saint Boniface (680-754) had in 
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the long ago converted their ancestors from paganism to 
Christ. These celebrations are held by the German Chris- 
tians in modern times. They are indebted to the English 
Saint Boniface who had founded monasteries in their land, 
whereby the conversion of the German tribes was hastened. 

In many convents and castles were copies of the writ- 
ings of the German noblewoman and nun, Hildegarde von 
Bingen (1098-1180). It was tradition among the townfolk 
that the Benedictine nun born in the castle of B6ckelheim, 
thirty miles south of Bingen, had unconquerable energy and 
superb courage. She rebuked the clergy, the monks and 
nuns, as well as the commonfolk for their sins. Pilgrims 
had gone to her convent, where there was a large infirmary. 
They told of a Mystery Play, which she had written; also 
a very interesting Lives of Saints. They chanted some of 
the sixty-three hymns composed by Sister Hildegarde and 
sung by the nuns and the people in the Rhine Valley. Part 
of the tradition told how the Prioress Hildegarde rode 
horseback over the dangerous roads of ‘Thuringia in order 
to visit the convents and to preach in the villages. On 
Hildegarde’s “apostolic journeys,” with the Gospel truths 
she fought the prevalent superstitions, fears, and evil prac- 
tices of the people. German nuns attended “‘leaders’ classes” 
during her stay with them. Churchmen in Paris examined 
her writings for heretical ideas. One of her books has the 
attractive title, Divine Works of a Simple Man. They 
found her Scivias or Know the Ways of the Lord, orthodox 
and practicable. There was a section in Scivias on the right 
use of herbs; this was to counteract the concoctions of 
witches and evil magicians. 

The restlessness of the people was also expressed in 
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the increasing number of pilgrims to Rome and to the 
tombs of the martyrs. Healing of body and peace of mind 
were expected at their journey’s end. Some pilgrims had 
letters from bishops stating that for crimes committed at 
home, they were doing penance by the arduous pilgrimage. 
Underneath the usual frayed robe might be prince, peasant, 
or artisan. In this period, Christian laymen (frequently they 
were young men) became hermits along the main roads. 
Besides the study of the Scriptures, gardening and occa- 
sional writing, their vocation included aid to the pilgrims 
with sore feet, for most pilgrims walked barefoot. The 
hermits usually had hot water ready to ease the weariness 
of the wanderers. The quest for solitude on the part of 
seekers for God and for the meaning of life persists through 
the ages. Admiral Richard Byrd’s experience in the South 
Polar night as recorded in his book Alone (1938) may well 
express the rewards of the young men who became hermits 
in the thirteenth century: 


“Harmony—that was it! ‘hat was what came out of the 
silence—a gentle rhythm, the strain of a perfect chord, the 
music of the spheres, perhaps. 

It was enough to catch the rhythm, momentarily to be 
myself a part of it. In that instant I could feel no doubt of man’s 
oneness with the tiniverse. The conviction came . . . that there 
must be a purpose in the whole, and that man was part of that 
whole and not an accidental offshoot. It was a feeling that 
transcended reason; that went to the heart of man’s despair and 
found it groundless. The universe was a cosmos, not a chaos; 
man was as rightfully a part of that cosmos as were the day 
and night.” 


High in the Alps, just above the village of Simplon, the 
Augustinian canons from the Great Saint Bernard opened 
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a hospice; they were available day and night to care for pil- 
grims overcome by the arduous climbing, or blinded by 
the cold and snow. Often stragglers from the group fell into 
crevices; if not found by the monks, they had reached their 
journey’s end. In the Holy Land, three Orders of Knights 
were active in caring for wounded Crusaders and worn-out 
pilgrims. The Knights Hospitaler of St. John were organized 
to care for the sick and dying. The Knights Templar 
guarded the sacred Temple in Jerusalem. The Teutonic 
Order of Knights organized during the Fourth Crusade 
was originally a hospital group active during the siege of 
Acre in 11go. All these knights took vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience to their superiors. They were often 
called “military monks.” They worked in the spirit of 
modern army chaplains and Red Cross workers. 

The religious value of pilgrimages is sometimes over- 
looked. Many pilgrims lost their fear of demons and 
_ witches, of the Evil Eye and the Devil, to find hope and 
happiness through practice of the truths of their Christian 
faith. Other Thuringian common folk, not subject to the 
superstitious fears and restlessness, were too often dulled 
by fatalistic acceptance of life’s hardships; or they selfishly 
stole and killed to get what they wanted. The general un- 
rest and miseries of Europeans were often alleviated 
through the discipline of Christ’s way of living required on 
the pilgrimages. 

Ludwig and Elizabeth were better educated rulers 
than many of their contemporaries. They had agreed to 
devote themselves to improving social conditions in Thu- 
ringia and Hesse. Doubtless, they had accurate knowledge 
of the terms of the Golden Bull forced upon King An- 
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dreas II by Hungarian nobles in 1222, soon after their 
wedding trip. The charter resembled the Magna Charta 
forced upon King John of England in 1215. According 
to the charter (called Bull from the seal, and Golden 
because the original was securely locked in a gold box) 
the Hungarian king freed the nobles and clergy from 
taxes; the daughter of a noble without male heir would 
inherit one fourth of his estate; and no noble was obliged 
to follow the king into any foreign war. 

Other restrictions of the Golden Bull on the king’s 
power were; that the mayor of the royal palaces was the 
supreme judge of the land; that no foreigner was to hold 
office, or to receive any dignity without the consent of the 
Council of the Realm; finally if the king should violate any 
of the laws of the Bull, it “shall not be treason to make 
war on the king.” Elizabeth thought that the Hungarian 
nobles could now improve the relations between the classes, 
but would they? The Jews and Moslems whom Andreas 
had placed in responsible positions in the Hungarian gov- 
ernment were faithful citizens; would they now lose their 
positions? Did her father Andreas as a Christian have active 
opponents in the pagan political group? Were he and 
Queen Yolanthe safe from intrigues? Whenever Ludwig 
was at home on the Wartburg, he and Elizabeth talked 
long hours about the terms of the Golden Bull and 
what they could do politically to secure the loyalty of their 
subjects. Elizabeth was quite happy as she realized her hus- 
band’s respect for her ideas. 

Ludwig also explained to the new landgravine, his 
beloved, the family connections. In Meissen, which was a 
part of their kingdom, his half-sister Jutta lived. Mother 
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Sophie had been father Hermann’s second wife. He was 
guardian for Jutta’s boy, Hermann, and was protector of 
Jutta and the land. Recently he learned that Jutta was 
betrothed to an unscrupulous count and that could mean 
trouble. Another half-sister Hedwig was the Countess of 
Orlamunde. Her husband was asking Ludwig’s help to hold 
in fief some Danish territory. If he helped, it would mean 
a long absence. The family marriages were an intricate 
maze which Elizabeth cared little to understand; yet too 
often they took Ludwig and his knights away from their 
families. 

Ludwig’s obligation and loyalty to the Emperor were 
to be understood. So Elizabeth listened for hours, and 
thought about the relation of her loved one to young Fred- 
erick. Ludwig was present in 1220 when Frederick II was 
crowned by the Pope and became the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Ludwig was also related by marriage to 
the young Emperor, as his grandfather had married the 
sister of Frederick’s grandfather, Frederick Barbarossa. 
Ludwig personally admired young Frederick, who was 
“a wonder,” with many ideas for improving the welfare 
of the German people. His plans for the extension of the 
Empire and unifying all western Europe were “extraordi- 
nary.” Through his mother Constance, the Emperor in- 
herited the kingdom of Sicily and Naples. As a child, he 
had been crowned king under the guardianship of Pope 
Innocent III. The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was held in 
fief to the Holy See. Pope Honorius III was urging that 
young Frederick II now make good his vow to go with 
an army of his knights to deliver Jerusalem. The struggle 
between the Papacy and the kings of the preceding cen- 
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tury was again becoming acute. “Iwo authorities have 
been established by God on earth, kingship and priesthood, 
so far the Pope and Emperor agreed. The question to be 
fought over for centuries was, who was to regulate the 
boundary between them?” (Militant in Earth, Edward R. 
Hardy, Jr.) 

The landgrave left to Elizabeth the reorganization of 
the Wartburg household. Renovations to increase the com- 
fort of the whole family were made. Elizabeth now lived 
with Ludwig on the south-side of the castle in father Her- 
mann’s rooms. The castle retainers, formerly hostile to 
Elizabeth, were silenced. Hedwig of Seebach, who was 
formerly Elizabeth’s governess, was a responsible and capa- 
ble housekeeper. The widow Isentrude and Guda helped 
Elizabeth with the children. Landgravine Sophie was living 
permanently in Eisenach with the Cistercian nuns at St. 
Katherine’s. Several chroniclers record a social innovation 
in the household: the landgravine Elizabeth always sat at 
table beside the landgrave, even when there were many 
guests. One writer suggests that the change may have been 
more than desire for companionship and economy; rather 
that Elizabeth’s presence at the high table checked the 
rough talk and crude stories of guests who drank too much 
wine. 

Within Elizabeth’s heart and mind there developed 
two conflicts. The one was the conflict between her ardent 
love for Ludwig and her devotion to the Crucified Lord. 
The values of virginity and chastity were doubtless over- 
emphasized by the Pope and Cardinals because of the cur- 
rent laxness in the morals of clergy and nobles. The second 
conflict lay in her increasing distress, as she pondered the 
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question as to why the nobility including her family, should 
have more than enough food and comforts when the people 
of the land had too little. 

Many legends about Elizabeth concern the first con- 
flict. One Sunday morning during High Mass, at the very 
moment of the elevation of the Host, she found herself 
gazing in admiration at Ludwig who sat nearer the chancel 
than she and the ladies from Wartburg. Back at the castle, 
she refused to eat and wept uncontrollably for hours, be- 
cause of her sin. Another legend is that Ludwig often 
wakened at night to find Elizabeth in prayer on the cold 
floor of their room. For this he did not reprove her nor 
was he indifferent to her suffering. When the Franciscan 
Brother Roediger came to ask assistance to establish a 
center in Eisenach, he arranged to have him live on the 
Wartburg as spiritual advisor to the women of the house- 
hold. 

The second inner conflict which concerned the miseries 
of the poor became evident as Elizabeth sold some of her 
own wardrobe and jewels to travelling merchants. With 
the money she bought food and clothing for the beggars 
at the castle gate. The friar Roediger sometimes gathered 
the beggar children, who had climbed the steep paths to 
the Wartburg gates, and told them stories; then Elizabeth 
and Guda bathed and fed them. This made extra work for 
the servants who said “What conduct for a landgravine! 
Perhaps she wasn’t even born a princess.” When Ludwig 
was on the Wartburg, Elizabeth dressed in her prettiest 
garments and wore her jewels. When he was absent, she 
wore plain garments that she made for herself. 

Sometimes the friar Roediger was invited to talk about 
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Brother Francis and Sister Clare to Elizabeth and the women 
of the family. He told them of “‘the third order” or tertiaries, 
who were men and women living in their usual environ- 
ment and practising the ideals of poverty and chastity. In 
the distribution of food and sweet cakes to the poor, Eliza- 
beth found some relief from perplexing thought as to how 
she could imitate Francis and the noble Clare of Assisi. 
And on Rogation Days, Landgravine Elizabeth wore sack- 
cloth and a coarse hood and joined the procession of peni- 
tents as they walked solemnly through the main streets 
of Eisenach. 

Perhaps the best known legend about St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary (as she is known historically) is one variously 
interpreted. One day Ludwig met Elizabeth on the steep 
path outside the Wartburg Gate. She was on her way to 
Eisenach. Ludwig asked what she was carrying under her 
mantle. “Have you roses, darling?” “Bread,” she replied 
as she opened her mantle to show the basket of rolls. 
“They were roses!” Such is the miracle of mutual love. 

Once, when Ludwig entered the lower courtyard, there 
was unusual excitement. Several servants were shouting at 
the same time, “A leper! A leper in the landgrave’s apart- 
ment, washed and put to bed—a leper! The landgravine 
fed him herself!” Lepers were untouchables. There is a 
story that a certain French ruler protected his people by 
burning lepers, all of them; and now a leper on the Wart- 
burg! O web! O web! Ludwig’s solution seems to have 
been to build a twenty bed hospital outside the Wartburg 
walls on the level place near Elizabeth’s Spring. Brother 
Roediger was probably put in charge because it was later 
known as a Franciscan hospital. . 
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In the spring of 1225, the Pope answered the land- 
grave’s request for a resident priest. He recommended 
Master Konrad of Marburg to be Elizabeth’s father con- 
fessor. If Ludwig was disappointed that the austere, schol- 
arly preacher of Marburg was named is not known. His 
beloved Elizabeth preferred a Franciscan friar. Master 
Konrad chose not to live on the Wartburg. One record 
states that he early advised the landgravine to use very 
little of her husband’s revenues, to eat very sparingly, and 
to practise charity under the direction of the Cistercian 
nuns of the convent of St. Katherine. He may have had 
in mind the restoration of the church properties which 
Ludwig’s grandfather, Ludwig the Hard One, had taken. 
Elizabeth, however, pondered long about Brother Francis 
and his devotion to Lady Poverty. She did not turn to the 
Cistercian nuns for direction in her ministry to the poor. 
She continued with distribution of bread and other food 
from the Wartburg kitchens. And she was active each day 
in caring for the sick in the hospital by the spring. She 
found peace of mind and heart in frequent participation 
in the Mass and reception of the Holy Communion, in 
which she believed with all her soul that Christ was present. 
The Presence is real and experienced by all believing 
participants. 

The Passion of the Lord Jesus Christ became Eliza- 
beth’s daily meditation. She understood Jesus on the Cross 
as she could not as a child. “Nails would not have held 
God-and-man fast to the Cross, had Love not held Him 
there,” is the way St. Catherine of Siena in the next century 
expressed it. Elizabeth did not write her prayers for she 
was not a teacher. Her prayers, when meditating on the 
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death of Jesus on the Cross may well have been quite like 
the prayer of St. Catherine of Siena: » 


Precious Blood, 
Ocean of Divine Mercy: 
Flow upon us! 


Precious Blood, 
Most pure Offering: 
Procure us every Grace! 


Precious Blood, 
Hope and Refuge of sinners: 
Atone for us! 


Precious Blood, 
Delight of holy souls: 
Draw us! Amen. 


(Saints at Prayer, ed. Larsson) 


In the spring of 1226, Landgrave Ludwig IV, who 
was an important member of the Diet of the Empire, at- 
tended the assembly of the Diet in Cremona. This Italian 
city, about sixty miles southeast of Milan, had been an old 
Roman outpost. It was heavily walled and strongly forti- 
fied. In 1190, the beautiful Romanesque cathedral in Cre- 
mona had been dedicated. Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
had held the allegiance of the citizens of Cremona against 
the Pope; but later he lost their allegiance when they joined 
the Lombard League of independent communes. Now it 
was Frederick II’s plan to win for the Empire the allegiance 
of all the communes of northern Italy. 

Famine, disease, and crime raged in Thuringia for the 
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second year in the summer of 1226. I’ear of “the pest” was 
in all of the families, rich and poor. Ludwig had not re- 
turned from the Diet meeting. The landgravine, although 
only nineteen years old, was responsible for order in the 
land. Most of the soldiers were with Ludwig. Citizens 
gathered at the castle gate crying “Bread! We want bread! 
We want bread!” 

With sudden decision, Landgravine Elizabeth ordered 
all bakers to work day and night. She furnished the flour 
from the Wartburg reserves. Great kettles of soup were 
prepared. The Wartburg servants and officers grumbled 
as they worked. Others grumbled that they were com- 
pelled to help in the distribution of food. In Eisenach, the 
monks and nuns were asked to help full time in relief 
work. “Inasmuch as you do this for the least, you do it 
for Christ Himself,” she urged when some preferred to 
attend to their own affairs. But they were skilled in caring 
for the sick and ministering to the dying; so they worked 
with Elizabeth. For many an infant the landgravine be- 
came sponsor in holy baptism to the great comfort of the 
mothers. She furnished cloth for burial clothes for the 
very poor. “Mother Elizabeth” she was called by the 
children. 

Not only in Eisenach, but in other towns, distributing 
centers with soup kitchens were opened. The daily bread- 
lines in Eisenach alone numbered five hundred persons. 
The Anna Hospice for children and babies was estab- 
lished. In rural areas, the ladies of the castles and their 
servants helped the landgravine. Granaries were emptied. 
Wood was distributed by the forester and his wood cutters. 
Hot water was supplied day and night. Elizabeth rode to 
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the various districts to see that all her orders were carried 
out. The most needy were to be served first. The churches 
and chapels were filled at Angelus hour, and the church 
bells tolled the age of the persons who died in the neigh- 
borhood, until too many died in one day. Then the bells 
tolled long in the morning and late evening for all the 
dead. 

Messengers were sent by officials from the Wartburg to 
Cremona urging Landgrave Ludwig to hasten home. ‘They 
reported that the landgravine was “beside herself,” “out 
of her mind,” “she gave away what was not hers to give.” 
Had not Master Konrad argued with her that she should 
not empty the granaries? The message probably did not 
tell that some of the noble ladies whose husbands were with 
Ludwig had also sold their jewels and wardrobes to meet 
the needs of their own households. Castle linens were being 
depleted. “There was much dying in the land.” All the 
absent knights were needed at home. 

Upon his return, Landgrave Ludwig is said to have 
spoken at length to his angry officials and concluded his 
talk by advising them hereafter to leave Landgravine Eliz- 
abeth alone in her charity, provided she left for the family 
“two castles, the Wartburg and his favorite castle, the 
Neunburg. There was enough for all the people!” So, in 
Thuringia social justice was done by a young woman with- 
out benefit of clergy or scholars or knights. Rather it was 
the spontaneous expression of the Christian concept: “The 
love of God and our neighbor are not to be separated,” as 
Hildegard von Bingen had expressed it. Elizabeth’s loved 
Apostle John wrote that anyone, “who says he is in the 
light and hates his brother, 1s in the darkness still. He who 
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loves his brother remains in the light—and in the light there 
is no pitfall. But whoever possesses this world’s goods and 
notices his brother in need and shuts his heart against him, 
how can love of God remain in him? Let us put our love 
not into words or into talk, but into deeds, and make it 
real.” Landgravine Elizabeth, young as she was, put her 
love for God into deeds and made it real. 

“The Christian gospel had made its greatest appeal to 
those underprivileged, oppressed, and dissatisfied elements 
of society who found in the community life of the churches 
a satisfaction for their social needs. ... At the head of 
these Christian communities stood the bishops, whose choice 
was usually that of the entire membership in their several 
localities. By imperial legislation, as well as by the growing 
prestige of Christianity during the fourth century the 
bishops became the dominant personages in the cities of the 
Empire. . . . The bishops organized and administered the 
charities and relief of the poor; superintended hospitals, 
orphanages, and hostels; and, if necessary, melted down 
the church plate to redeem captives taken in the ever in- 
creasing barbarian incursions and raids” (Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr. in Environmental Factors in Church History). But 
in the thirteenth century, too many bishops were engaged 
in politics and foreign affairs. The poor were left to the 
mendicant orders. 

That year in Thuringia, the Advent and Christmas 
seasons were simple and joyous. Children were taught the 
hymns about angels and the stars, and the baby Jesus. When 
in the evening each family lighted the Advent candles, the 
youngest child of the family sang alone at least one Christ- 
mas song learned during the year. 
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“Hymns were sung by the whole congregation at the 
many services that they attended in the medieval period. 
... The Christian hymns were proper folk poetry, the 
Bible of the people. . . . It seems probable that instead of 
sixty or so times a year that is now obligatory, people went 
to Church during the Thirteenth Century more than a hun- 
dred times a year. . . . Itisidle to say that the hymns being 
in Latin, they were not understood; constant repetition and 
frequent explanation must have led to a very general com- 
prehension even by the least educated classes. Latin was 
practically a universal language.” (James J. Walsh.) 

On his return, Ludwig did not tell Elizabeth that 
political matters had not gone well at Cremona; that Fred- 
erick II and his men were now threatened with excom- 
munication if they did not prepare at once for the promised 
Crusade to the Holy Land. The pressure was such that on 
their return route, the Emperor and his men were taunted 
in a song composed by an ordinary French minstrel. The 
song in part was— 


Emperor Frederick, I tell you, 

Is like a vassal at work on his own farm, 
When he has made a pledge 

And does not keep it when the need is great; 
Wherefore I sing—I wish to beg you to say— 
“You go thither where Jesus willed to be 
And do not prove false to His need.” 


In the spring of 1227, Elizabeth found in Ludwig’s travel 
purse the Crusader’s Cross. He explained his reluctance to 
tell her; but now orders had come from the Emperor to 
meet him in southern Italy in August. Already his knights, 
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who had taken the pledge of the Crusade with their liege 
lord, were preparing to meet Ludwig at Schmalkalden. 
Elizabeth wept. 

Master Konrad, stern and ambitious to please the Pope, 
was firm in his counsel as to the obligations of the influential 
Ludwig. This was his honor as a knight to his Emperor and 
to God. Ludwig told this in his kinder way to Elizabeth 
when she kept saying, “This is too much! Too much! I 
cannot endure your long absence!” They talked about 
Hartman von Aue’s verse: 


The wife who sends ber beloved on 

a crusade and waits at bome deserves 

pure praise. She prays for both at 

home while he prays for both in the far land. 


Ludwig vowed on his Lamb of God intaglio sapphire ring 
that he would pray daily for both, while she prayed for 
both of them at home. Elizabeth closed her ears when the 
knights sang Walter von der Vogelweide’s Crusader’s hymn 
in which the stirring refrain 1s: 


You Christians up! Away! 

Heaven to win, 

Hell to escape, 

No distress is too dire; 

With the aid of heroes 

God will send judgment; 

For this, each land should send 
Holy Crusaders. 


Ludwig gave to his brother Heinrich Raspe the re- 
sponsibility for the affairs of Thuringia and Hesse; and 
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further, the guardianship of his five-year-old son and heir. 
It is not known if he had misgivings about the too-busy 
Master Konrad into whose protection Elizabeth was given. 
Farewell services for the Crusaders were held in the church 
at Reinhardsbrunn. 

Elizabeth with escort went along with the Crusaders 
two days’ journey south of Schmalkalden. Landgravine 
Sophie and the brothers also accompanied Ludwig. If it had 
not been for the two children and another little one soon 
to be born, Elizabeth would have gone along to the Holy 
Land. Sometimes whole courts followed their king and the 
armies to the East. 

Last goodbyes were said. The day had come to begin 
the long journey to southern Italy. And now he was gone! 
Elizabeth did not cry. She stood in silent anguish. One is 
reminded of Stabat Mater and the lines 


Can the human heart refrain 
From partaking in ber pain? 


The people who witnessed her sorrow loved Elizabeth and 
praised her fortitude for years thereafter in a folk-song 
describing the parting of Ludwig and Elizabeth. This folk- 
song was so moving in its appeal to the common folk that 
fragments of it appear in German dialects and early Latin 
biographies of Elizabeth and Ludwig. Dr. Albert Huyskens, 
in his study of sources for The History of Saint Elizabeth, 
Landgravine of Thuringia, states that the song seems to 
have “gone with the wind” (1m Winde verhallt). In his 
book are the Latin records prepared for Pope Gregory IX; 
one of the stories shows the effect of the folk-song:— 
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In the little place Biedenkoff, not 
far from Marburg, lived a fifty- 
year-old woman by name, Mechthild. 
For three years she had been blind 
in her left eye. Upon hearing of 
the miracles taking place at 

the grave of Elizabeth, the landgravine 
of Thuringia, she hastened to 
Marburg at Michaelmas time 

in 1232. She could only afford 

a very simple offering, but she 
had prayed “with remarkable 
results.” Instantly she saw 

with her left eye but became 
blind in her right eye. Where- 
upon she was laughed at 

by ber neighbors. But now in 

1233 as she was summoned 

before the Pope’s Commussion to 
tell her experience, she heard 

the people singing, singing 

about the departure of 
Landgrave Ludwig on a 

Crusade and how he had wept 
uncontrollably as he took 

leave of his faithful wife, Elizabeth. 
As she listened to the repetition 

of the song, she herself wept 
uncontrollably. Suddenly she 

saw clearly with both eyes. 
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ELIZABETH was now twenty years old. With five-year- 
old Hermann and two-year-old Sophie, she made the deso- 
late two-day journey home. She and Ludwig had agreed 
that if the little one, soon to be born, was a son he would 
be given into the care of the monks at Reinhardsbrunn; if 
a girl, she would be dedicated to the Lord and be placed 
with the Canonesses of St. Augustine in Altenburg, Thu- 
ringia. They were chosen because their main work was 
- educating children, nursing the sick, study and meditation. 

Elizabeth’s thoughts as she travelled homeward by car- 
riage are hidden from us, except that at times she cried, “O 
God! O Lord ‘Jesus make me strong for the days ahead!” 
She may have repeated to herself the psalm which Francis 
of Assisi sang as he lay dying in October of the preceding 
year: 


I cried to the Lord with my voice: 

With my voice | made supplication to the Lord, 
in His sight I pour out my prayer: 

And before Him I declare my trouble... 
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l looked on my right hand, and beheld: 

No one hath regard to my soul; 

I cried to Thee, O Lord. 1 said: 

Thou art my hope, my portion in the land of the living. 

Attend to my supplication: for | am brought very low. 

Deliver me from ‘my persecutors: for they are stronger 
than I, 

Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise Thy name. 


As she thought of Brother Francis, she recalled the 
story told her by Brother Roediger of the vision which 
Brother Francis had on Alverno in the Apennines: 


It would seem that Francis of Assisi beheld the heavens 
above him occupied by a vast winged being like a seraph spread 
out like a cross. He saw above him filling the whole heavens, 
some vast immemorial unthinkable power, ancient like the 
Ancient of Days, and all that winged wonder was in pain like 
a wounded bird. This seraphic suffering, it is said, pierced his 
soul with a sword of grief and pity; it may be inferred that 
some sort of mounting agony accompanied the ecstasy. Finally 
after some fashion, the apocalypse faded from the sky and the 
agony within subsided; and silence and the natural air filled the 
morning twilight and settled slowly in the purple chasms and 
cleft abysses of the Apennines. The head of the solitary sank, 
amid all that relaxation and quiet in which time can drift by 
with the sense of something ended and complete; and as he 
stared downwards, he saw the marks of nails in his own hands. 
(Francis of Assisi, by Gilbert K. Chesterton.) 


What exactly happened there may never be known. 
St. Francis’ companions and European contemporaries be- 
lieved that after this experience late in Francis’ life, he bore 
in his body the marks of the Crucified Lord Jesus—nail 
prints in the palms of his hands. As Evelyn Underhill writes 
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in The Mystics of the Church concerning the Stigmata of 
Saint Francis, “All the great Franciscan mystics, differing 
widely in temperament from each other and from Francis 
himself, live under the spell of this event. It gives them 
the passionate enthusiasm for suffering on the one hand, 
the rapturous and almost lyrical joy in surrender on the 
other, with which they enriched the consciousness of the 
Church.” 

Landgravine Elizabeth was entering experiences of 
agony. Being a healthy soul, she sought inner strength for 
the days ahead. When the famine and pest prevailed in 
Thuringia, she had prayed for guidance and strength. At 
that time she had a vision: 


Suddenly she saw a shining white hand,—an emaciated hand 
with long fingers and a big scar in the palm, it was the hand 
of Jesus Christ; she had asked why his hand was so thin and 
she had heard His voice answering, “Because I give my nights 
to prayer and fasting and by day I wander through cities and 
villages to preach the Kingdom of God” (from the Bollandist 
collection.) 


She may have known that Saint Paul in his letter to the 
Galatian Christians wrote: 


Henceforth let no man give nie 
trouble, for I bear the marks 
of the Lord Jesus in my body. 


Earlier in the same epistle, Paul wrote: 


But as for me, God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom the world is crucified to me, 
and I to the world. 
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Elizabeth, thinking of the Stigmata of Francis, knew that 
the Lord Jesus on the Cross alone could help her endure 
Ludwig’s absence. In her longing for love and understand- 
ing, she meditated on the Passion of Christ; and like Saint 
Paul she strove through her suffering to achieve the new 
life of the Resurrection. 

The plain chants of the Office of ‘Tenebrae sung in the 
churches and monasteries on Holy Thursday, Good Friday, 
and Holy Saturday of each year closes with the extinction 
of the fifteenth candle, and there is always darkness in the 
church or chapel. Her heart was now darkened by Ludwig’s 
departure for the Holy Land, and she felt like the lamenta- 
tions of the Tenebrae music. She prayed for Ludwig and 
she knew that he would keep his promise to pray for her 
and the children. Though her husband wore the Crusader’s 
Cross of devotion to Christ, he held her in his heart; he 
was in her heart evermore for “the keys were lost.” She 
prayed to be worthy of his safe return home, and of their 
children baptized “with the sign of the Cross.” 

When Master Konrad first came to the Wartburg, 
Elizabeth and Ludwig confessed to him their deep love for 
each other. She vowed then that if Ludwig should die first 
she would remain his widow. Words from the old book 
of devotions in the Wartburg collection now came sharply 
to her mind: 


Good women who remain widows 
Are like the turtle doves who, 

When their mates are lost, stay 
Alone and sit on the barren branches, 
Avoiding the green ones. 
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If Ludwig should die, she, like the mateless doves, would 
sit “on the barren branches.” 

News of the death of Ludwig on September 11, 1227 
in Italy was withheld from the landgravine by his mother 
Sophie until after the birth of the third child. Elizabeth 
again presented herself and the baby before the altar in 
St. Katherine’s convent. The days and nights were long 
as she waited for Ludwig’s first message. The little one 
was later christened and named Gertrude, to honor EFliza- 
beth’s mother. In October, Landgravine Sophie and several 
Cistercian nuns came to the Wartburg to visit Elizabeth. 
She greeted them eagerly, as she expected Ludwig’s first 
message. Mother Sophie told her that Ludwig was now in 
Paradise. Elizabeth cried hysterically for eight days and 
nights. She kept crying, “My whole world is dead! Joy 
is dead!” After a period of silent exhaustion, she arose one 
day, took nourishment and sent for Ludwig’s knights who 
had brought the news to Landgravine Sophie. 

The knights told her in detail how Ludwig and the 
Crusaders travelled through Swabia, Bavaria and Austria; 
then over the Alps into Lombardy and through Tuscany 
on to Rome. In Rome they made a brief stay and hastened 
south to the little town of Troja, the assembly place for 
the Emperor’s army. Then the Crusaders, with their sup- 
plies for the long journey to the Holy Land went to Brin- 
disi and sailed for the island of St. Andreas. Landgrave 
Ludwig had complained of illness there. Again all took 
ship to Otranto where the Empress and her retinue were 
awaiting them. The Emperor himself was ill; but his astrol- 
oger who was always with him, advised that the Crusade 
start on its way toward Palestine. 
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Berthold, the personal chaplain of Ludwig, had re- 
mained with him in Otranto. It was he who probably re- 
turned to Eisenach to give to Elizabeth the sapphire ring 
with its Lamb of God intaglio, and Ludwig’s farewell 
message. Ludwig’s illness was “winter and summer,” evi- 
dently chills and fever. The winters in Eisenach are quite 
cold and the summers are very hot. Many of the German 
knights wished to stay with their lord but Ludwig had 
asked them to go with the Emperor and fulfill their Cru- 
saders’ vow. [he clergy in Otranto were kind. The Blessed 
Sacrament and the solemn last anointing comforted the 
landgrave. He was buried in Otranto. 

Before the heavy snows and cold winter of 1227 fell 
upon Thuringia, Elizabeth’s young brother-in-law, Heinrich 
Raspe, took over complete authority of Thuringia and 
Hesse. A proclamation was posted telling the people that he, 
as guardian for the heir Hermann, considered it necessary 
to do so. He said that the Landgravine Elizabeth was “in- 
competent and a great spendthrift.” He did not tell the 
public that he had also withdrawn funds for the living 
expenses of Elizabeth, her children, Guda and the widow 
Isentrude. The castle officials and ambitious knights sup- 
ported Heinrich in his claims. Hedwig of Seebach should 
have stayed with Elizabeth. (The records are not clear on 
this point.) The chroniclers tell that Heinrich Raspe and 
his brother Konrad later rewarded the widow Hedwig with 
a little house in Wehrda, as a gift for her faithful services. 
Elizabeth, the children, and Guda and Isentrude, now went 
daily to the servants’ quarters for their food. Landgravine 
Sophie lived as a recluse in St. Katherine’s convent where 
Hermann I was buried and where she prayed daily for the 
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peace of her husband’s soul. Walter von Varila, if in Thu- 
ringia, was helpless against Heinrich and his knights. One 
record makes the interesting conjecture that Heinrich Raspe 
was not his baptismal name; that Raspe meaning “grater” 
or “rasper” was acquired as a child because of his mean 
disposition. | 

Master Konrad of Marburg appeared on the Wartburg 
at this time to advise the landgravine to enter St. Katherine’s 
as a novice. Against this, Elizabeth was adamant, for she 
wished to give her children the loving care she did not 
have as a child. Further, she personally was not willing 
to adjust herself to the restrictions of the cloistered life. 

Recently, Konrad of Marburg, preacher in ‘Thuringia 
and Hesse, had been appointed by Pope Gregory IX 
(nephew of Pope Innocent III) to be the first Inquisitor and 
official heresy-hunter in Germany. “Heretical groups” were 
known to exist in the German states only in the last years. 
“That heretic” and visionary reformer, Arnold of Brescia, 
had been handed over in northern Italy by Frederick Bar- 
barossa to be hanged and his body burned. Konrad of 
Marburg was determined to be equally ruthless against 
heretics in his time. 

In a communication from the Pope, Konrad learned 
that Emperor Frederick II had been excommunicated on 
September 29th because he had turned back with his Cru- 
saders, many of whom were ill. Evidently the Pope did not 
accept this reason, and violent disagreements between Pope 
and Emperor continued. The Pope wrote the Landgravine 
Elizabeth a friendly letter of sympathy and counsel. He 
praised her for her good works and for her devotion to the 
Blessed Francis. If he sent to Elizabeth at this time or in 
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the following year when Francis was declared a Saint, a 
robe worn by Francis has not been established by the his- 
torians. The Pope also commended to “his beloved daugh- 
ter in Christ, the landgravine of Thuringia,” the preacher 
Master Konrad of Marburg. The Emperor Frederick II 
failed Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth now asked Master Konrad to allow her to 
be “a beggar,” to collect alms from door to door for the 
poor. He said “No!” He reminded her that Sister Clare 
and her associates were cloistered and that alms were 
brought to them. Elizabeth may have considered living as 
a Beguine using her dowry money and jewels for supporting 
herself and her family and continuing her works of mercy. 
Beguines lived alone or in households without monastic 
vows and outside of church jurisdiction. Mechthild of 
Magdeburg was a Beguine before she became a nun. She 
wrote in letters and frequently said to others, “Of what 
use is it to love God if we are grim and forbidding to our 
neighbors?” Serving one’s neighbors day and night and 
sharing at all times one’s possessions characterized the lives 
of Beguines and Beghards, who were increasing in number 
in Germany. 

Tradition tells how the Landgravine Elizabeth was 
driven out of the Wartburg one cold blustering night with- 
out her children. Other records say that she and her family 
were put out beyond the big outer gate. It seems more likely 
that young Elizabeth in despair over the situation in the 
Wartburg left of her own accord in order to think, pray 
and plan; and that she left instructions for the children to 
be brought to the Franciscan house on the morrow. How- 
ever, she may have left in hysteria. In a small inn she asked 
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for a night’s lodging and secured a cot in a back room 
filled with junk. Isentrude reported later that it was a store- 
room with kegs and loose lumber, and with several pigs; 
and that Elizabeth often described the place with glee. 
When the bells sounded for Matins in the Franciscan house 
close by, Elizabeth went to their chapel and joined heartily 
in Te Deum Laudamus. 

Elizabeth decided to find living quarters in Eisenach 
for herself, the children, and her life companions Guda and 
Isentrude. To her amazement and dismay, she could not 
rent rooms anywhere. She knew that there were unoc- 
cupied rooms, for she had ministered to many families dur- 
ing the famine period. At St. Katherine’s convent she was 
not admitted. Was this Master Konrad’s order? How could 
this happen to her? Were all the townsfolk afraid of the 
new landgrave? Why did they turn against her and Lud- 
wig’s children? During the day, Isentrude and Guda came 
with the three children to the Franciscan house, bringing 
their clothes and some of Elizabeth’s personal possessions. 
There were no guest rooms with the Franciscans, so they 
waited in the chapel. Cold winds blew as Elizabeth asked 
for shelter from door to door. Finally an old priest gave 
Elizabeth and her family a room for several days. Scandal 
grew so noisy about her stay in the old priest’s small house 
that Heinrich Raspe came from the Wartburg and arranged 
for living quarters for “sister” Elizabeth and the children 
with one of the knights living in town. This knight and 
his household gave hospitality so grudgingly that Elizabeth 
in leaving, exclaimed, “Goodbye, walls, I’d thank someone 
for your hospitality if there were any human soul to 
thank.” 
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One legend tells that an old woman, meeting her former 
landgravine on a narrow path, spat and shoved her into 
the muddy ditch alongside. The old saying of “biting the 
hand that feeds you,” instead of kissing the same in grati- 
tude, is a bitter comment on human nature. Isentrude later 
told the Pope’s commissioner that Elizabeth washed her 
clothes gayly that day, but spent longer hours in prayer, 
pledging faithfully to abide in the Lord. Elizabeth had 
told her— “I saw heaven open. The sweet Lord Jesus 
leaned toward me, comforting me, and freeing me from 
anxieties. He assured me that He would never leave me.” 

Elizabeth’s Aunt Mechthild, the abbess of a convent 
in Kitzlingen, heard of the landgravine’s plight, came to 
Eisenach and persuaded Elizabeth to accompany her south 
to Uncle Egbert in Bamberg. The Bishop welcomed them 
all; and he set aside a comfortable house in the Pottenstein 
hills for their use. Elizabeth was invited to stay as long as 
she wished. However, she was restless. She and Aunt 
Mechthild made the trip to her mother’s old home in 
Andechs-Meran in the Tyrol region; but the family had 
scattered throughout Europe and the old home was now a 
Benedictine monastery. 

The Bishop of Bamberg urged that she recover the_ 
kingdom of Thuringia and Hesse for her son Hermann. 
This could be done easily if she would consent to his 
arranging for her marriage to a prince or duke in Europe, 
perhaps even a king. She was young and beautiful, and born 
a royal princess; so an alliance would be sought by many. 
Or, King Andreas and her people would welcome her re- 
turn to Hungary. Elizabeth firmly declined her uncle’s plan 
for remarriage. 
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Word was now brought to her that some of Ludwig’s 
knights would soon pass through Bamberg with the bones 
of her beloved Ludwig. The friendly knights were with her 
when Ludwig IV, her “dear brother, friend and husband” 
was buried in the family vault in Reinhardsbrunn. ‘Then 
the knights went to the Wartburg and forced Heinrich 
Raspe to become regent for little Hermann. A relative 
of Walter von Varila, perhaps an older brother, was spokes- 
man for the group as they demanded justice from the new 
landgrave. As a result, Elizabeth received the personal pos- 
sessions of her dowry, also some cash and the castle in 
Marburg as “the widow’s domain.” 

On Good Friday in 1228, in the plain Franciscan 
chapel in Eisenach and in the presence of God and the small 
company of friars and her two companions, the former 
landgravine of Thuringia and Hesse, now widow of the 
good Landgrave Ludwig IV, took the vows of the Third 
Order of St. Francis and became the first Franciscan tertiary 
in Germany. In the lower church of the Basilica of St. 
Francis in Assisi are three stained-glass windows: St. 
Francis with St. Clare to his left and St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary to his right. They represent the three Orders of Saint 
Francis. So we have in Assisi historical verification that 
Elizabeth became a tertiary. 

Very likely Elizabeth formed her own decision to be- 
come a tertiary, accepting through her friends, “the little 
brothers of the poor,” the grey robe with short scapular 
and white cord. The plain dress symbolized devotion to 
God’s poor people. The pattern for her inner self was Jesus 
Christ Himself. She knew Blessed Francis’ “last wish to 
Sister Clare”: 
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I, little brother Francis, wish to follow 
the life and poverty of Jesus Christ 

Our Most High Lord and His Most 
Holy Mother, and to persevere therein 
until the end. And I beseech you 

all, my ladies, and counsel you, 

to live always in this most holy 

life and poverty. And watch yourselves 
that you in no wise depart from it through 
the teaching or advice of anyone. 


Whether Elizabeth had in mind Master Konrad or not, as 
she read “through the teaching or advice of anyone,” there 
is no way of knowing. Master Konrad had said, “No!” to 
her request that she move with her family to the castle on 
the height overlooking the town of Marburg. She made 
preparation for the journey to Marburg, but went first with 
the baby to the Sisters in Altenburg in eastern Thurin- 


gia. 
In the First Rule of the Friars Minor, she found: 


And I ask the sick brother 

that he give thanks to the Creator 
for all things, and that he 

desire to be as God wills him to be, 
whether sick or well; for all whom 
the Lord has predestined to eternal life 
are disciplined by the rod of 
afflictions and infirmities, and 

the spirit of compunction; as the 
Lord says: “Such as I love I 

rebuke and chastise.” 
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Elizabeth, sick in heart and mind, felt more quiet as she 
realized that Francis was recommending acceptance of per- 
secution for the joy that was the reward of doing God’s 
will and His alone. 

In the Second Rule of the Friars Minor, she found St. 
Francis’ consent to beg for alms: 


And as pilgrims and strangers in 
this world, serving the Lord in poverty 
and humility, let them go confidently 
in quest of alms, nor ought they 
to be ashamed, because the Lord 
made Himself poor for us in this 
world. This, my dearest brothers, 
is the height of the most sublime 
poverty which has made you heirs 
and kings of the kingdom of heaven: 
poor in goods, but exalted in virtue. 
Let that be your portion, for it 
leads to the land of the living; 
cleaving to it unreservedly, my 
best beloved brothers, for the Name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, never desire 
to possess anything else under heaven. 


“The formation of the Third Order of Franciscans is 
one of the most important events in the spiritual life of the 
Middle Ages. It was an attempt to carry the gospel of love 
and the Franciscan way of life into the domain of home 
and everyday life.” (Rufus M. Jones, in The Inward 
Light.) “The conception of Jesus as the humble carpenter 
of Nazareth whose counsels were to be followed with sim- 
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ple devotion, was the beginning of humanism.” (C. C. 
Richardson, in The Church through the Centuries.) 

“The essence of the matter is very simple, the sending 
forth of little groups of missionaries, bound together by the 
Franciscan gaiety, the Franciscan humility, the Franciscan 
radiance of good will towards all creatures, the Franciscan 
devotion to hard manual work without respect to reward.” 
(John S. Hoyland in The Way of St. Francis and Today.) 

Through the centuries there have been many great and 
famous men and women who took the obligations of a Fran- 
ciscan tertiary; but many others acquired no fame other 
than the reputation for kindliness and generosity. It is a way 
of life bound up outwardly with the little things, and in- 
wardly with the possession of a quict mind and a happy 
heart. In The Saints and Blessed of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis (Louis Biersack, O.F.M. Cap.) one finds listed 
forty-four Japanese: “Seventeen of these died on the cross 
February 5, 1597, together with six Franciscans of the First 
Order and three Jesuits.” 

Elizabeth now found herself an integrated person 
through her commitment to the Way of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. With little Sophie, Guda and Isentrude she travelled 
to Marburg, which is on the Lahn River in Hesse. Perhaps 
the lack of hospitality by the castle officials on the Schloss- 
berg led to an immediate decision to live in a small house of 
clay and straw in Wehrda across the Lahn River. There she 
set up her housekeeping; and Guda and Isentrude helped her 
to weave much needed blankets for the sisters of nearby 
convents. The wool was brought from Flanders. 

Through her suffering, young lizabeth of Hungary 
and of the Wartburg had now come “under the obedience 
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of Jesus Christ to become illuminated; for God will have 
us perfectly subject unto Him, that being inflamed with His 
love, we may transcend the narrow limits of human reason” 
(Imitation of Christ). 


FRIEND VOPR TRAE: POOR 


ELIZABETH, now twenty-one years old, was a happier 
person after her renunciation of material things. As a Fran- 
ciscan tertiary, she did not withdraw from the people. In- 
stead she chose to share the problems of food, of shelter, and 
of health with the poor. She expected the rich and the mid- 
dle-class folk to help her relieve the sufferings of her neigh- 
bors. Guda also wore the grey garb of a tertiary. With the 
widow Isentrude’s faithful services and the assistance of 
Franciscan friars, they could work to make the poor happy, 
especially their children. 

The castle on the Schlossberg in Marburg was her wid- 
ow’s inheritance. She and Ludwig may have talked about 
where she should live if he did not return from the Crusade. 
Why Master Konrad of Marburg opposed the move from 
Thuringia to Hesse can only be a matter of conjecture. 
There is no evidence that he secured the confidence and co- 
operation of Heinrich Raspe, who was younger than Fliza- 
beth. Her other “brother” Konrad, the youngest of the 
Wartburg family, was under the religious guidance of Mas- 
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ter Konrad and he later became a member of the Order of 
Teutonic Knights. The present Marburg Castle dates from 
the thirteenth century. 

Marburg in the twentieth century has about 25,000 in- 
habitants. Only two years before Elizabeth moved to Mar- 
burg, the town was separated from the parish Oberweimar 
and recognized politically as a community. St. Mary’s 
Church, the small Kilian chapel, a Benedictine monastery 
and several Franciscan friars living outside of the town walls 
near the Ketzerbach (heretic-brook) represented the 
Church. This particular site by the brook was doubtless an 
early grant of Landgrave Ludwig who had welcomed “the 
barefoot brothers” to Thuringia and Hesse. The brook fur- 
nished convenient water for washing their feet; it may have - 
been called Ketzer because town clergy called them “here- 
tics.” About an hour’s walk from town in the hamlet called 
Schrock, is “Elizabeth’s Spring” and the probable site of a 
chapel dating back to Saint Boniface (679-755 a.p.). Boni- 
face, (the name given officially to young Winfried a mem- 
ber of a well-to-do English family) was commissioned to 
preach and convert “the half-savage” people in the forest 
regions of Hesse and Thuringia. Many Hessians in the sev- 
enth century: believed in their pagan gods, especially in 
Wotan. The Abbey church in Fritzlar (not far from Mar- 
burg) had been built with some wood of the Thunderer’s 
Oak, which Boniface courageously felled. Tradition says 
that he was assisted by a gust of wind. Boniface and his 
Saxon associates converted Hessians five hundred years be- 
fore Elizabeth settled in Marburg. 

The history of Marburg is “a world of particulars, not 
great, not monumental, but a treasure room, a secret king- 
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dom, a story to be told.” In describing the natural setting of 
Marburg, Dr. Fritz Budde accurately portrays the remark- 
able topography: “Around a mountain-nose which pro- 
trudes toward the river Lahn and forces the stream into a 
curve, the town is divided into two or more parts, which 
spread out from the nose over the northern cheek and the 
southern cheek until they touch the surrounding moun- 
tains.” Dr. Budde finds “nothing quiet or rounded, nothing 
renaissance or classic” in the layout of the town which 
clings to the Schlossberg on three sides. The public build- 
ings are Gothic, but the houses of the people cling to the 
mountain sides like those in the fairy stories which the 
Grimm brothers collected in Hessian byways and villages. 

Upon Elizabeth’s arrival in Marburg, the knights and 
their families living near the castle called her “the crazy 
landgravine” and “the foreigner.” The palace officials were 
very rude. Once more, young Elizabeth turned her back on 
a castle. Several historians think it was from the Marburg 
castle that the young widow with her children was ejected 
on a cold, winter night. 

Around the town, which was walled in Elizabeth’s day, 
flows the gentle river which looks like a silver necklace amid 
green meadows or the snowy fields. Beyond the river are 
the forested hills through which today run broad paths. Far 
beyond, Elizabeth could see the Hessian villages and the 
green hills. Elizabeth’s daughter Sophie, later Duchess 
of Brabant, would secure the Marburg castle for her son, 
and build a fortress on the Frauenberg (called “the 
Woman’s Mountain” because the fortress was built by 
a woman). Thus was the House of Hesse founded. 

As Elizabeth left the Schlossberg, she thought of the 
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flaxen-haired village boys and girls whom she had seen play- 
ing singing-games; she remembered the peasant women 
whom she saw carrying on their heads large baskets of pro- 
duce to market. She was certain that they did their own gar- 
dening, made butter, and gathered the watercress and other 
greens in which they tucked safely the precious eggs to be 
taken to the Marburg town-square. The little girls were 
dressed like their mothers, and usually took care of the 
geese. The boys helped their fathers. Never before had 
Elizabeth seen bakers deliver the fresh bread on broad 
boards balanced on their heads. She had heard from Ludwig 
that the peasants were pious, happy Christian folk. She was 
to learn from Master Konrad that many of them were “her- 
etics” who preferred the wandering lay preachers to the 
_regular clergy. As Elizabeth left the castle heights for the 
last time, she probably did not look back but eagerly 
planned to live among the peasants. 

At first, with little Sophie, Guda and Isentrude, she 
lived in the village Wehrda, which is a forty-five minute 
walk from Marburg. Her home was open to the peasants 
and small tradespeople, and to the strangers passing along the 
river road. No more will Elizabeth weep hysterically. All 
the love of her mind and heart, and all her strength will be 
directed toward pleasing Jesus on the Cross by helping his 
poor children. 

In this twentieth century, it is difficult to realize the 
simplicity and ardor with which the idea of renunciation 
was held in the Middle Ages. “Complete renunciation be- 
came in this age of the Church the Christian watch-word 
with regard to all worldly possession; ‘Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor,’ was taken literally as the one true 
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counsel of perfection (C. F. Andrews, in Christ and Human 
Need).” The belief in two worlds, the present and the world 
to come, was general. The fervently religious person took 
literally Jesus’ words, that “no man can serve two masters”. 
Renunciation of material possessions and of all social privi- 
leges seemed to many Christians to be the normal action. 
Even though they did not practise the idea, they admired 
and honored those who did. Thus, while living the Francis- 
can way of poverty and simplicity, and making her home 
with the poor as her neighbors, Elizabeth was to achieve 
inner integrity and a sense of direction for her living which 
released personal strength to endure hardships. 

C. F. Andrews, a Britisher who himself is called by 
the Hindus “Dinabanda” or “friend of poor people,” wrote 
in Christ and Human Need: 


No generation has passed by without someone being 
raised up by God, filled with the power of the Spirit, to 
redeem human’wrong in Christ’s name. Not seldom it has been 
some frail woman who has received the call, and God’s 
strength has been made manifest through human weakness. 


In the last four years of her life, Elizabeth revealed, in her 
bearing a sense of inner fulfillment. Her achievements and 
sufferings close her life story as the fourth movement closes 
a symphony. 

The modern historian, James J. Walsh, speaks of Saint 
Elizabeth as the best known woman after Saint Clare in the 
thirteenth century. He is impatient with “the pretty leg- 
ends” repeated about Elizabeth, “while the serious historian 
recognizes that she was the first settlement worker of his- 
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tory.” The first settlement worker of history! Modern so- 
cial science writers date the beginning of settlement work 
as late as 1884 when Samuel A. Barnett founded ‘Toynbee 
Hall in London. Some writers state that this social work dif- 
fers from charity, philanthropy, poor relief and social re- 
form. However, the work of Elizabeth, the Franciscan ter- 
tiary, closely resembles the main emphasis of the modern 
social settlement. In the early thirteenth century, Saint Fran- 
cis began something new in social work, with the emphasis 
on the spirit of sharing the poverty of the underprivileged 
classes. Elizabeth of Merbise imitated Saint Francis and the 
little “brothers of the poor.” 

Who are the poor? What is charity? It is interesting to 
note that in Roman law “a Jzberal man was a free man.” 
When he gave “beneficia,” Cicero advised that his giving 
should not harm the person who receives the gift; that a 
liberal man should not go beyond his means; and that he 
should have regard to the worthiness of the poor man to 
whom he gave. But Jesus said to his disciples, 

As ye go preaching, saying that the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand, heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 


the dead, cast out devils; freely ye 
have received, freely give. 


Elizabeth, in her home, healed the sick, bathed and fed 
lepers, and “‘raised the dead” when she revived a boy who 
was drowned in the river nearby. She cast out many “devils” 
from poor distraught souls. Elizabeth practised the teachings 
of Jesus. 


arava 
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The Apostle Paul in writing to the church in Corinth 
about charity became lyrical, in explaining that charity 
means loving one’s neighbor as oneself and requires firm and 
stern self-discipline. “And if I distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, yet do not have charity, it profits me nothing. 
Charity bears with all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. Charity never fails.” 

In the early Christian churches, “the first fruits” were 
voluntary tithes to be distributed by the bishop among the 
poor of each locality. Every church member gave as he 
could and received help if any in his family was in need. The 
poor funds of the churches were well supported before 
200 A.D. Their purpose was “to succor and bury the poor, 
to care for children and slaves.” In the medieval age, too 
many Europeans considered poverty to be a fixed condition 
for some part of the population; the poor were said to be a 
shiftless lot, or poor by the “Will of God.” The monks and 
nuns, and the mendicant orders organized in the thirteenth 
century, set about correcting such careless attitudes by iden- 
tifying themselves, their learning and their possessions with 
the workers and the peasants. 

Throughout Europe, the Church had established sanc- 
tuary for the persecuted and even the guilty. The most ac- 
cessible door to the Dominican monastery in old Marburg 
was painted scarlet so that the place of refuge in the town 
could be seen at a distance. Iron rings in the church doors 
if reached, meant safety from the pursuers. Doorkeepers 
were watchers in the night to admit the refugees. If the 
person admitted proved to be an habitual criminal, he was 
later turned over to the proper town official. 

The worship of the Crucified Lord obligated the Fran- 
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ciscans to minister to the naked, the hungry and thirsty, the 
ill and dying captives, lepers, prisoners, and all strangers. 
Once, an attendant assisting Elizabeth in bathing a leper said 
to her, “Maybe this wretch may seem like the Lord Christ 
to you, but not to me!” In any century, if one is wholly de- 
voted to Christ’s way of living, poverty and suffering are as 
nothing compared to the realization of the sense of brother- 
hood. The sufferings of the poor are quite real, and one must 
identify self with the miserable persons. It is a common say- 
ing that “joy_is doubled and sorrow halved when shared in 
love.” As Bishop Brent wrote in The Mount of Vision 
“Studied as a thing apart, as an entity in itself, as a mere in- 
eredient of time, pain is an evil. But give pain its proper 
place in the whole scheme of love and it becomes not only 
bearable but also desirable in the process of making for com- 
pleteness.” Soon after Elizabeth settled in Hesse, she gave 
away on market days, on the narrow steep paths of the 
town, the money given to her by Heinrich Raspe. Master 
Konrad, learning that she had done so, forbade her to give 
away any more cash. . 

Elizabeth moved with her family from the country 
place into a more substantial house at the foot of the long 
Steinweg (later called The Pilgrim’s Stone Road) leading 
up to the town gate. Here on the highway there were more 
poor and more strangers in need of help. The house was 
close by the Franciscan house in which there was an infir- 
mary. Nearby was not only the Ketzerbach but a marvel- 
ous spring of mountain water. Master Konrad was willing 
that Elizabeth use some of her castle income for changing 
the Franciscan infirmary into a hospital. 

When the small hospital was completed, Elizabeth in- 
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vited the poor from an area about twelve miles around Mar- 
burg to come on a certain day; and many came. Some town- 
folk came only “to look see”. Elizabeth had several hundred 
guests sit in rows on the grass near her house and the hos- 
pital. She, Guda and Isentrude then served hot rolls and 
herb tea. The people sitting in rows resembled the five thou- 
sand fed by Jesus. This plan also prevented “repeaters” 
and disorder of any kind. A few who were ill and others 
very much in need of a bath and of better clothing were 
taken into the house for soup and rest. As night came, some 
of her guests had left but the greater number remained. So 
Elizabeth decided to have “a real party.” A bonfire was lit. 
To her great joy the men and women began singing folk 
songs and hymns. 

Master Konrad was not present but upon his return to 
Marburg, he insisted, as her spiritual advisor and “defender” 
(evidently against herself), that the bread be rationed each 
day and that the rolls be made smaller. Bread was taken into 
the homes of the poor. Elizabeth sold her personal jewels 
and wardrobe to provide money for her work. She also 
begged when necessary. More often the townsfolk brought 
her supplies. She needed new bedding; for sometimes the 
sheets could not be used a second time. She set up a poor 
fisherman in business by ‘buying his catch or securing cus- 
tomers for him. In the same way, she had the rolls baked by 
neighbors who thus earned some cash. Master Konrad more 
than once suggested that she was “too proud” adding to her- 
self prestige and the love of her neighbors. “Would she 
humble herself more?” 

Into her home she took orphans and unwanted children; 
and at times she saw homeless women through childbirth. 
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She would furnish a little money and clothing to them when 
they left. One woman left secretly with her “man” and 
left the baby. She had stolen the clothing of Elizabeth and 
Guda. By acting quickly, Elizabeth had the police find the 
woman. She was brought back, returned the things she had 
stolen, and then she was sent on her way with the usual 
garments for the baby and a little money. And Elizabeth, 
though forbidden by Master Konrad to nurse in the Fran- 
ciscan hospital, was often found there talking to the patients 
and helping to bathe them. Master Konrad advised her to be 
content to receive the patients at the door. This she did 
quite regularly. 

| King Andreas sent nobles and squires to bring Eliza- 
beth and her children home to Hungary. They went first 
to Eisenach. Evidently they did not believe the report given 
by the Hungarians who had been to Aachen, who told how 
the Princess Elizabeth was living in a hovel near Marburg. 
The knights came to Marburg and found her busy in her 
home at the foot of the Steinweg. She was either preparing 
wool or weaving when Count Panyas from the Hungarian 
court arrived. He was shocked by her patched grey garb 
and her uncomfortable home. He urged her to return with 
him to Hungary. Elizabeth thanked him and asked him to 
assure her father that she was well and content in her calling; 
that she had placed her children so that they would be 
reared carefully, and that she personally had food and shel- 
ter sufficient for her needs. Count Panyas was not con- 
vinced; for he had a sense of failing in his commission. Eliza- 
beth, however, was firm in her decision not to return to 
Hungary. 


In Ehzabeth’s home, at least one leper was given loving 
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care. The number of lepers had increased during the Cru- 
sades. Leproseries were opened in many places. Often severe 
cases of eczema were called leprosy. With segregation and 
hygienic practices, the scourge was largely eradicated in 
Europe during the next three hundred years. One chronicle 
reports that Master Konrad, learning of the leper in her 
home was so angry that in scolding the silent Elizabeth, he 
struck her in the face. According to a story told later by 
Guda, Master Konrad had struck Elizabeth when she was 
yet landgravine. He was angry then because she had missed 
an appointment with him due to the arrival of unexpected 
guests on the Wartburg. At this time he removed the leper. 
One is not surprised, for he was appointed by the Pope to 
“defend” the young Elizabeth. But cruelly, he now ordered 
that her life companions, Guda and Isentrude, leave Eliza- 
beth’s home. He sent to her instead a stupid maid, whom 
Elizabeth straightway taught to help with the nursing. An 
older woman with whom it was very hard to live, and a man 
of all work were also assigned to Elizabeth. Konrad had 
charge of certain revenues from the castle. He evidently 
gave Elizabeth some of her money for her charities, for he 
did not approve of begging from door to door. “Asking 
for alms interfered with the regular poor funds of the 
churches,” he said. 

Master Konrad, according to a letter to Pope Gregory 
IX, admired Elizabeth’s strength of character. He may have 
appreciated. also her personal beauty, for “beauty in one 
form or another appeals to the most matter-of-fact human 
beings, even those so unimaginative as not to be aware of 
what it is that stirs them.” (J. Ronald Adams in the New 
York Times). A modern German biographer, studying 
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many portraits and sculptured figures of Elizabeth is certain 
that though she may often have appeared to be worn out 
from her arduous work, her eyes spoke eloquently of her 
loving spirit. Her contemporaries make frequent reference 
to her radiant face, and many speak of her merriment. 

Elizabeth did not understand the stern, harsh Konrad. 
She seems to have accepted him as “a thorn in the flesh.” 
The fact that her beloved Ludwig had accepted Konrad’s 
appointment to the Wartburg household would be enough 
reason for Elizabeth to endure Konrad’s authority. Saint 
Francis had advised his followers to honor the clergy unless 
they were immoral men. Also, Master Konrad had his ap- 
pointment from the Holy Father in Rome. Some of Eliza- 
beth’s “neighbors” (perhaps the Franciscans who assisted 
her in home visitation) told her that there was ugly gossip 
in town about the relationship of Master Konrad to herself. 
She laughed and said, “Must I bear such slander for our 
Lord’s sweet sake?’”’ She spoke then of Master Konrad’s 
severe methods whereby he hoped to make her more humble 
than she appeared to be. He had stood by while his personal 
attendant whipped her and Guda in a convent chapel. They 
had disobeyed an order of his not to enter the inner rooms 
of secluded nuns. Her Franciscan garb and her inner cer- 
tainty of “obeying God rather than man” had kept her from 
suffering too much from the indignity. Her own Apostle 
John had written, “We know that we have passed from 
death into life, because we love the brethren.” Elizabeth 
must have had inner conflicts in her effort to love Konrad, 
who often seemed more enemy than friend. 

German prose and verse of the century tell of Master 
Konrad’s extreme cruelty in dealing with “heretics,” 
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many of whom were virtuous Waldensians. He was both 
the inquisitor and judge. In order to catch the few, he sus- 
pected the many. The records tell how the Germans, whom 
he summoned on the charge of heresy, pleaded guilty, in 
order to avoid being burned at the stake. From an old verse- 
portrait of Konrad of Marburg, we learn that there was “the 
constant smell on the land and in towns of burning human 
flesh, for the sole pleasure of the heretic hunter.” When a 
victim pleaded guilty, the usual penalty was to have his head 
shaved and the person marked in other ways to indicate his 
repentance. It was inevitable that some day a powerful Ger- 
man knight would end the career of Konrad of Marburg. 
By the 19th of April, 1229, authorization was granted 
by Pope Gregory IX, for the Franciscan hospital which 
became a permanent center for welfare work. This “tndul- 
gence” covered also a chapel in the hospital. Both were 
named in honor of St. Francis who had been declared a saint 
by the Church on July 12, 1228. Landgrave Ludwig had, 
after his return from Hungary where he and Elizabeth first 
learned of Friar Francis, founded a hospital in Gotha in 
Thuringia. At this time, Elizabeth of Marburg asked the 
Pope for “special privileges” for the Franciscan hospital in 
Gotha. This was granted in February of the same year. 
The Franciscan chapel in Marburg, when built, had 
one altar. Later two more altars were added. The walls were 
decorated, perhaps with scenes from the life of Francis, or 
with excerpts from the Rules. A priest by the name of 
Crafdo was chosen for the hospital and chapel. Since the 
priests of the town churches were called pastors he was 
named, Rector Hospitalis. The first Superintendents were 
Franciscan tertiaries, Hermann and Albertus, who collected 
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funds and managed the business of supplies. Hermann’s wife, 
Irmentrude, became a tertiary and a nursing “sister” in the 
hospital. Young women of Marburg also accepted the grey 
garb and the vocation of a lay Franciscan, in order to work 
with “Sister Elizabeth.” One young woman, Hildegunde, 
had such beautiful hair that she hesitated a long time before 
her renunciation. In 1235, pilgrims could see in the Fran- 
ciscan chapel, Hildegunde’s tresses, marked as a “consecra- 
tion gift.” Master Konrad, according to many records, 
preached in the new chapel, exhorting those who attended 
to go on Crusades and pilgrimages. As his personal attend- 
ant, he now chose Gerhard, a Franciscan friar. 

The hospital, according to the authorization, was to 
remain in charge of the laity, that is, the Franciscan tertiary, 
men and women. But after Elizabeth’s death, two years 
later, her brothers Heinrich Raspe and Konrad claimed the 
ownership and transferred the hospital to the care of the 
Teutonic Knights. By 1254, the Franciscan hospital built by 
Elizabeth was no longer used, because to the south and 
nearer the Lahn, a larger hospital was erected and named 
“Elizabeth’s Hospital.” The Franciscan tertiaries continued 
their welfare work in upper Marburg and the Franciscan 
friars were established on a street which is called “Barfiisser 
Weg” (Barefoot Road), to this day. 

Elizabeth probably knew that in appealing to Pope 
Gregory IX for authorization of a hospital, she would re- 
ceive a favorable reply. The first city hospital along modern 
lines had been established in Rome by his uncle Pope Inno- 
cent III, who had secured the model for it from the Mont- 
pelier Hospital in southern France where the graduate phy- 
sicians on the staff belonged to the Order of the Holy 
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Spirit. More than a hundred German towns copied the 
Hospital of the Holy Spirit in Rome. During the thirteenth 
century, Emperor Frederick II issued laws concerning the 
qualifications and training of physicians; and also laws carry- 
ing the severe penalty of death and confiscation of prop- 
erty against the making and sale of impure drugs. 


Francesco Bernardone of Assisi was only—thirty-firve 
years old when he died on October 4, 1226. In the Mass 
of the Catechumens, used on the Feast Day (October 4th) 
of Saint Francis, the Latin Sequence was composed by an- 
other Franciscan, Thomas of Celano. One of the twenty 
stanzas describing the life of Francis is— 


Novus ordo, nova vita 
Mundo surgit inaudita 
Restauravit lex sancita 
Statum evangelicum. 


Truly, it was a “new order and a new life” which surged 
through the world when in turbulent times, Francis of Assisi 
broke social customs and religious tradition to live in imita- 
tion of Christ Jesus. Other men and women of the century 
imitated Jesus, but the young nobleman Francis chose 
uniquely to free himself completely from the usual ways 
of living and to “lose himself” happily among the under- 
privileged folk. ‘The three Orders bearing his name continue 
active to this day as fellowships of Christians who are leaven 
for good in the world. Saint Francis, Saint Clare, and Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary—each in his own distinct service and 
place were friends of the poor. The Franciscan tertiaries, 
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since their century, have included in this voluntary member- 
ship, great scholars, kings, merchants, and many unknown 
to fame—each in his own land and time incarnating the 
truth of “One God and one family under Heaven.” Many, 
like Elizabeth, have been called “mad” and “fools” but they 
went happily, almost gayly about their tasks and served 
their fellowmen. 

Jacapone da Todi (a town in the hills not far from 
_ Assisi) was the Franciscan tertiary who wrote in Lauda 


LXXXIV, translated by Mrs. Theodore Beck: 


Wisdom ’tis and courtesy 
Crazed for Jesus Christ to be 
No such learning can be found 
In Paris, nor the world around; 
In this folly to abound 
Is the best philosophy. 


Who by Christ is all possessed, 
Seems afflicted and distressed, 
Yet is Master of the best 

In science and theology. 


He who enters in this school, 
Learns a new and wondrous rule: 
“Who hath never been a fool 
Wisdom’s scholar cannot be.” 


Lest anyone suppose Elizabeth of Marburg lived in the 
dark ages, a partial list of her famous contemporaries will 
correct the idea; the first professor of international repute 
was an I[nglishman, Alexander of Hales; Albertus 
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Magnus a German professor in Cologne; the Franciscans, 
Saint Bonaventura and Jacopone da Todi; another Fran- 
ciscan, born in England about 1212 but living in Paris for 
many years was the famous Roger Bacon; and the most 
illustrious scholar, Thomas Aquinas, was born near Aquino, 
Italy in 1225. “What we today call Europe was then consid- 
ered a loose but real moral entity, endowed with a unity of 
its own, ruled by a common temporal power, a common 
spiritual power, and quickened by a common intellectual 
and moral life.” (Etienne Gilson). 

Elizabeth, born princess in Hungary, landgravine of 
Thuringia and Hesse, and social worker in Marburg during 
the last four years of her life, is celebrated as Gloria Teu- 
toniae by German Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. 
In 1931, Professor Heinrich Frick of the Theological De- 
partment of the University of Marburg, gave an address 
entitled, ““What Binds us Protestants to Saint Elizabeth?” 
The occasion was a general celebration in her honor, seven 
hundred years after her death. He calls Elizabeth volkstiim- 
lich, that is belonging to the people. ‘The binding factor be- 
tween the thirteenth century (Catholic) and the sixteenth 
century (dominantly Protestant), Dr. Frick finds in Eliza- 
beth’s personal devotion to the Crucified Christ and the ex- 
pression of man’s perpetual longing for God and a restless- 
ness or homesickness for Heaven. And he emphasizes par- 
ticularly, the Franciscan quality of Elizabeth’s life, in that 
for Christ’s sake she chose the calling of a “beggar” which 
means in modern times “one with the proletariat of her 
time.” Above all other characteristics, Elizabeth’s life was 
evangelical in its expression. She was truly a heroine of the 
Christian faith. 
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“THE TRANSITION from the good man to the saint is 
a sort of revolution, by which one for whom all things illus- 
trate and illuminate God becomes one for whom God il- 
lustrates all things.”’ Thus Chesterton described “the Trou- 
badour of God” who became Saint Francis. He finds “the 
saint a challenge to the modern world.” To present Eliza- 
beth, landgravine of Thuringia, as a Christian saint is an 
easier task than to convince moderns that she was the first 
settlement worker in Europe. 

The standards by which one is called a democrat or an 
aristocrat, a social settlement worker or an exploiter of 
human beings vary from age to age. The tests for being 
called a Christian are fixed for all time by the personality 
of Jesus Christ, as presented in the records written by. con- 
temporaries. The Gospels give in Jesus’ parables his teach- 
ings about the individual and society. The Christian stand- 
ards are demonstrated in persons in every age who resemble 
the historical Jesus so closely that even enemies of the Chris- 
tian religion recognize and acknowledge them to be disciples 
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and imitators of Jesus, whose death on a wooden cross 
divides the centuries. According to the well-known Dean 
Inge of London—“The true history of Christ’s religion is 
in the biographies of the saints.” 

Saint Elizabeth is the natural Elizabeth, showing “the 
eternal human face.” As a great lover of God and of her 
neighbors she spent herself most generously; her natural self 
was lost for Christ’s sake and saved to be a universal Chris- 
tian witness. An ordinary person of her time, Elizabeth be- 
came extraordinary. Most persons considered “holy” have 
lived longer than Elizabeth did. Jesus of Nazareth died at 
thirty-three and life was changed for all men on this planet. 
Francis of Assisi died at forty-four and men and women 
ever since find his way of life extraordinary and winsome; 
yet few Christians are Franciscan in their charity. 

Flizabeth’s canonization as a saint within four years 
after her death on November 19, 1231, may have been “a 
family affair” or “political strategy” as some research stu- 
dents claim. Not all her contemporaries were necessarily 
pleased with her popularity and reputation for holiness. 
Compared to the German nuns, St. Hildegarde of Bingen 
and Mechthild of Magdeburg, both of whom were scholars, 
lecturers, writers, and administrators, Saint Elizabeth may 
seem somewhat insignificant. However, it is the young Eliz- 
abeth, born a princess in Hungary, who is personally hon- 
ored through the centuries by many German Christians as 
Gloria Teutoniae—Deutschland’s Ruhbm und Ebre—the 
words which are inscribed above her tomb in the beautiful 
Gothic cathedral of Saint Elizabeth in Marburg. It was 
actually the common people of Hesse who, shocked by her 
death at the age of twenty-four, came devotedly to her 
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grave and expected miracles, because they believed God 
would accomplish even greater wonders through Elizabeth 
than when she was living. In gratitude they may often have 
called her a saint while she lived among them. 

In an address before the American Welfare Association 
in 1927, Professor Hornell Hart chose as his subject, “Jesus 
as a Social Worker.” He pointed out first, that, though cer- 
tain social scientists of the day, placed Jesus below Marx 
and Machiavelli in their list of important contributors to the 
development of social thinking, Jesus of Nazareth had “a 
deep social insight into social relations and has had a pro- 
found influence on social thoughts”; that the personality 
problems of his day were very similar to those of the mod- 
ern social worker and that Jesus taught his disciples effec- 
tive social technics; that he was “a case supervisor” to whom 
the seventy “field workers” returned to tell of their success 
and failure; that the important factor in the solution of 
social problems by Jesus was the adoption of love as a 
method: “Love your neighbor as yourself” with complete 
trust in the one God and Father of all persons. It was this 
same method which Elizabeth practised in Marburg. Fur- 
ther, she really believed the words of Jesus in the story of 
The Last Judgment, “I tell you truly, in so far as you did 
it to one of these brothers of mine, even to the least, you 
did it to me.” 

So the Lady Elizabeth of many privileges found her- 
self at home with her under-privileged neighbors whom 
Jesus on the Cross loved. Her associates called her Elizabeth 
without title and curtsy. The simplicity of her complete 
surrender to God’s will and her certainty of His unfailing 
love for all persons brought to the young widow Elizabeth 
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the genuine love of the people. In her poverty, she was her 
original, gay Hungarian self. In her relation to others, she 
was firm and knew her own mind; her mother’s will-to- 
power was not evident. Very few intelligent, privileged 
persons in any land or time are willing even to think that 
“poverty and simplicity are the foundation of truth.” 
(Ernst Troeltsch.) Elizabeth “was as she was by the grace 
of God”; in other words, she accepted herself and her 
limitations, and believed that she could please God by - 
striving toward the perfection revealed in His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

As landgravine of Thuringia, Elizabeth had known the 
transforming power of true love. Ludwig’s love for her 
was now crystallized in complete devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The inner confiict which she experienced early in 
her marriage between love for Ludwig and love for Jesus on 
the Cross, must have resolved itself completely after Lud- 
wig’s death. However, Charles Kingsley, in the introduction 
to his drama A Saint’s Tragedy (1848), wrote that his main 
object in presenting the story of Saint Elizabeth was “to 
exhibit the falsehood of the medieval religious idea that a 
conflict exists between healthy human affection and celi- 
bacy.” Kingsley, who later did “hard thankless work for 
the welfare of others,’ was about twenty-eight when 
he finished his story of Elizabeth. He described Konrad 
of Marburg as “a noble nature, warped and blinded.” Lud- 
wig he considered not a man of action and one who de- 
pended “on Elizabeth to be taught prayer.” Be that as it 
may, Kingsley was accurate in his statement that “the very 
ferocity of the time... by a natural revulsion called 
forth Apostolic holiness.” 
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In a “polished and artificial age,” the saints are often 
judged to be “mad” or at least neurotic. Elizabeth experi- 
enced so many rebuffs and defeats in her short life that 
she could easily have become neurotic. When as the land- 
gravine of Thuringia, she opened the storehouses of the 
ruling class, she won the reputation of “spendthrift.” She 
knew that the persons criticizing her had their com- 
fortable living at the expense of the peasants and trades- 
people. That she wept hysterically at times seems normal, 
it was especially true in the thirteenth century when strong 
men wept, and thanked God for “the gift of tears.” It was 
her gayety and laughter that are reported as unusual in 
her time. Elizabeth was not ascetic, according to the medi- 
eval practices. She did not wear the hair shirt, as many of 
the religious did as a sort of strait jacket, to remind them 
of their devotion to the Lord. Wearing sackcloth on Roga- 

tion Days and declaring herself a penitent for her sins were 
~ customs of the Church whose teachings she accepted. She 
never seems to have had a conversion experience; but 
seemed to find God’s will for herself through meditation 
before the Altar, a sanctuary from earthly interruptions. 
Master Konrad in a letter to the Pope explaining why he 
had taken from Elizabeth her life companions Guda and 
Isentrude, wrote “I did so in the feeling that she must 
become perfect. I took from her all unnecessary serving 
women and gave her a pious, homely, somewhat stupid 
maid, a man of all work, and a deaf widow of the nobility 
with whom it was very hard to live. They would test her 
patience.” 

The habit of prayer and meditation begun when Fliz- 
abeth was a lonely child and did not understand life, was 
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the secret of her influence over many who asked for her 
prayers. A charming story is told of a country woman 
who brought her mute child to Elizabeth for special prayers. 
Not finding Elizabeth at once, she left the child with the 
maid, while she hurried up the steep stone road to town. 
While she was gone, Elizabeth returning from the hospital 
or the neighborhood, talked with the little girl, caused her 
to laugh, and coaxed her to answer questions. When the 
little one saw her mother coming through the gate, she 
pointed and said, “Mamma! Mamma!” The country woman 
reported later that it was “truly a wonder,” for the little 
one was talking. Another story told by Isentrude related 
how once in Eisenach, the Landgravine Elizabeth met on 
the way to town a needy woman who asked for money 
or food. Elizabeth gave her one of her garments, saying 
“sell this and get food and other necessities for your fam- 
ily.” The woman “died” straightway. The landgravine 
prayed fervently that she should not be the cause of the 
woman’s death. The woman breathed again and with many 
thanks went on her way. Elizabeth’s prayers for the poor 
and the afflicted filled many hours of her life in Marburg. 
To pray effectively for others is a rare virtue in any 
age. 

Elizabeth seems to have had but few visions. Besides 
the one during the famine in which she saw the hand of 
Jesus and heard his voice, there is another recorded by her 
biographers. This vision came to her in Marburg after the 
severe whipping administered by Master Konrad’s attendant 
to her and Guda. After that whipping, Elizabeth was ill 
and lay in bed for several days with her face to the wall. 
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But one morning she rose and sang and laughed aloud “for 
joy.” She told Isentrude that “the Lord Jesus Himself 
came to me and said clearly ‘Abide in me and [ will abide 
in you and never forsake you, dear friend.’ ” 

In November 1231, Elizabeth became ill, seemingly 
from sheer exhaustion of her physical self. She received 
many visitors, some of whom were from the Hessian no- 
bility. One morning, she said to the maid “Did you too 
hear the bird sing? The bird told me that I shall die in 
three days.” She sent for Master Konrad in order to make 
her last Confession. After the Confession, Master Konrad 
asked her concerning the disposition of her property—the 
castle and lands in Marburg. According to a letter dated 
November 17-19, 1231, written by a noble lady, the 
Abbess Lutrude von Wetter (not far from Marburg) and 
addressed to the nuns in her convent in Liesborn, Elizabeth 
is said to have replied: 


Mirabiliter! That you ask! You know from the day I prom- 
ised obedience to you as my religious counsellor, that first of 
my own free will, and then for my children’s sake, I renounced 
all corporal and secular desires. My earthly possessions were 
given into your keeping because of family debts. Then I prom- 
ised to dispense the greater part of my charities in accord with 
your will. So with your permission, [ relinquished all things 
and lived from day to day on charity and on what my poor 
shared with me.” 


She then asked that what remained of her property should 
be converted into money and given to the poor. Master 
Konrad reported to the Pope that during Elizabeth’s last 
Confession, “the radiance of the sun was in her eyes.” That 
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Elizabeth “died of a broken heart,” as Charles Kingsley im- 
plied in his study of the saint, does not seem credible. 

Medieval Christians looked upon death as a common 
human experience, yet quite individual—perhaps the lone- 
liest experience in one’s life. “Jesus Christ abolished 
death . . . by showing that it is not what it appeared to 
be.” (Dean Inge in The Gate of Life.) Christians believed 
that death was but a transitory experience or happening. “If 
with this life only in view we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men the most to be pitied.” In the same letter to the 
Christians in Corinth in the year 57 a.p., the Apostle Paul 
wrote: 


But if there is no resurrection of the dead, neither has Christ 
risen; and if Christ has not risen, vain then is our preaching, 
vain too is your faith. . . . But as it is, Christ has risen from 
the dead, the first-fruits of those who have fallen asleep. . . . 
But someone will say, “How do the dead rise? Or with what 
kind of body do they come?” 

Senseless man, what thou thyself sowest is not brought to 
life, unless it dies; And when thou sowest, thou dost not sow 
the body that shall be, but a bare grain, perhaps of wheat or 
something else. But God gives it a body even as he has willed, 
and to each of the seeds a body of its own. .. . Star differs 
from star in glory. So also with the resurrection of the dead.... 
What is sown in weakness rises in power; what is sown a natural 
body rises a spiritual body.” 

(Trans. from The Latin Vulgate, 1941): 


This was Elizabeth’s faith, and death for her meant also 
reunion with Ludwig, her beloved, and reception into “the 
glorious company of redeemed ones.” 

Many moderns think that all Christians of the Middle 


Ages looked forward to Heaven as a place of feasting as in 
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the old German folk song (quoted in Chapter 3) or to 
streets of gold and singing with harps. According to the 
Franciscan tertiary, Saint Lutgarde (people’s guardian) of 
the same century “the privilege and liberties” and joys of 
Heaven would be: 


1. Love without Suffering. 

2. Eternal Life without Death. 

3. Eternal Youth without Age. 

4. Riches without Poverty. 

5. Unfailing Health without Sickness. 

6. Unspeakable Joy without Grief. 

7. Everlasting Peace, and the Perpetual Grace of God. 


In the same text-book prepared by Lutgarde for the 
novices, she wrote of “the Fourfold Way pointed out to 
her by God” as the way to Heaven. The four requirements 
were:— love for God and Jesus Christ, renunciation of 
worldly things, humility, and acceptance “with gratitude 
and holy simplicity of all the graces with which God 
pleased to clothe her.” She had been commanded by God 
to practise “the fourfold way” before she taught it to others. 

During the last three days of her life, Elizabeth asked 
that all visitors be kept from her room so that she could. 
meditate without interruption on “the judgment and mercy 
of God and the glorious company she hoped to join.” On 
the last day she recited clearly but with some effort the 
Scripture concerning the raising of Lazarus. She dwelt on 
the words “Jesus wept.” Later she followed the Passion 
of our Lord, for she spoke to her attendants— “Remember 
how Jesus bearing the cross turned to the weeping women 
telling them not to weep for him but “weep for yourselves 
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and your children.” The women in the room were weeping 
at the time. 

Flizabeth’s family were present for her burial near the 
Franciscan chapel and hospital within the enclosed area 
where she had lived. Her son Hermann died before he was 
twenty years old. Her daughter, Sophie, became the 
Duchess of Brabant, who through political influence and 
war tried to secure Thuringia and the Wartburg for her 
family. Instead, she succeeded in Hesse where she became 
the founder of the ruling family. By 1247, Hesse was sepa- 
rated politically from Thuringia. Little Gertrude grew up 
with the sisters in Altenburg and was the Abbess for many 
years preceding her death in 1297. 

As to the accuracy of the tradition that Elizabeth was 
buried in Saint Francis’ robe sent to her by the Pope, there 
is in A Documented History of the Franciscan Order 
from the Birth of St. Francis to the Division of the Order 
the statement that a grey-blue mantle was given to Elizabeth 
by the Seraphic Founder of the Order; that it was probably 
given to Francis for warmth; that it was preserved in a 
convent in Paris and is at present in the Church of the 
Capuchin Fathers in Paris. 

Pilgrims from the Low Countries, the Rhineland, from 
Thuringia, and from Italy, came soon after her death to 
honor Elizabeth, the Franciscan. Many brought gifts for 
the hospital and chapel. For many centuries, there could 
be seen the “Sacrifice Stick” filled with nails which marked 
pilgrims’ gifts. Relatives accompanied the sick, blind, lame, 
and hunchbacked who came with faith that Elizabeth’s 
goodness and faith would cure them. Often the ill, especially 
the children, stretched on the flat stone covering Elizabeth’s 
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grave in the hospital yard. Many took the ground from 
around and under the stone to put on open sores of their 
bodies. Monks and nuns came in groups, with the consent 
of their superiors if they were not in the company. Travel 
was by “small horse,” by cart and on foot. Many children 
were carried for miles to visit Elizabeth’s grave. One legend 
tells that Elizabeth herself dreaded possible veneration after 
death. 

Franciscan brothers met the pilgrims, registered each 
by name and gift and accompanied them to Elizabeth’s 
grave. Some pilgrims who could not travel further were 
cared for in the hospital. Some made an annual pilgrimage; 
for example, the Utrecht group are registered three times. 
On the side of the low mountain, named the Weinberg, 
opposite the site of the Franciscan hospital and Elizabeth’s 
house is the small Franciscan chapel of St. Michael. The 
names of some of the pilgrims through the years, and of the 
brothers are on old markers in burial grounds around “the 
Michelchen.”’ 

Pilgrims continued to come to Elizabeth’s grave, and 
later to her tomb which was placed in the care of Teutonic 
Knights at the request of Elizabeth’s brother Konrad who, 
in 1234 on the anniversary of Elizabeth’s death, became a 
member of the Order of Teutonic Knights. The hospital 
and chapel were given into the care of the Teutonic Knights 
whose Master-General Hermann of Salza took residence in 
Marburg. He cooperated with Master Konrad of Marburg 
in collecting data concerning the miracles that occurred at 
Elizabeth’s grave. Caesarius of Heisterbach, a Cistercian 
monk of the Rhineland, was commissioned to write Eliza- 


beth’s Vita. His biography of Elizabeth was completed by 
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1237, before the death of uncle Egbert, Bishop of Bam- 
berg. A sketch of Elizabeth’s life had been sent to the mon- 
astery in Heisterbach by Master Konrad; and Caesartus 
visited Elizabeth’s grave and witnessed the fervor of the 
pilgrims. | 

On the second day after the burial of Elizabeth, a cer- 
tain monk of the Cistercian order was cured at her grave 
of a sickness from which he had suffered forty years. Soon 
thereafter, a servant was cured of a falling sickness and a 
crazed young woman became sane. A nobleman was cured 
from a flow of blood as he prayed in the chapel. The blind, 
lame and deaf were cured. Some pilgrims came in gratitude 
because of cures effected earlier through Elizabeth’s prayers. 
Master Konrad began keeping the record and in August 
1232 he sent a list of “the wonders” occurring at Elizabeth’s 
grave to Pope Gregory IX asking that canonization of the 
landgravine of Thuringia be considered. 

It is of interest that the first formal canonization by 
the Church had been conferred on Ulric of Augsburg in 
993 A.D. Before that time, the title “saint” was given locally 
by the clergy or by the people to Christian martyrs whom 
they venerated. According to the same custom, Peter and 
the other Apostles were early distinguished from others by 
the title of saint. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
process of canonization followed rapidly the death of the 
person to be honored. In the seventeenth century, the 
Pope fixed a period of fifty years after death before the 
process could begin. The word canon 1s from the Greek 
meaning a “straight rod.” Francis of Assisi was off- 
cially named Saint Francis two years following his death. 
So Konrad of Marburg rightly expected a favorable re- 
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sponse from Pope Gregory IX in regard to Elizabeth of 
Marburg. 

The papal mandate of October 14, 1232, called for 
exact data concerning “the life, conversation and miracles 
of Elizabeth Landgravine of Thuringia.” Three commis- 
sioners were named for the task—Archbishop Siegfried of 
Mainz, Abbot Raimund of Eberbach and Master Konrad 
of Marburg. The method was prescribed: two commis- 
sioners were to be present at all hearings of witnesses; the 
details were to include “what they say, how they know, the 
time of the cure by month and day, the length of illness, 
the circumstances of the cure, the birthplace and age of all 
witnesses.” Elizabeth’s brother Konrad attended many hear- 
ings. Sixty-one miracles were sent sealed to the Pope, con- 
trary to his order that the sending of the report await his 
second mandate. 

The Aussagen der vier Dienerinnen which were col- 
lected at this time are the authentic story of Elizabeth as 
told to the Commissioners by Guda and Isentrude (her life- 
long companions) and by Elizabeth a maid in the Marburg 
hospital, and by Irmgarde, formerly Elizabeth’s servant who 
had become a, Franciscan tertiary. The Dominican friar 
Dietrich of Apolda used as basis for his biography of Saint 
Elizabeth the same Testimony of the Four Maidservants 
in its Latin form, Libellus de dictis quatuor ancillarum as it 
had been submitted to the Pope. His biography was com- 
pleted before the death in 1297 of Gertrude, Abbess of 
the convent in Altenburg. 

The murder of Konrad of Marburg in July 1233 may 
have caused a delay in the process of canonization. An old 
record states that “in the year 1233 there was a great per- 
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secution of heretics” and then gives the account of the 
killing of Konrad and his Franciscan attendant Gerhard, 
as follows:— 


Count Heinrich von Sayn had made a pilgrimage to Eliza- 
beth’s grave and while in Marburg Master Konrad demanded 
his presence as a heretic. Though he knew he was not a heretic, 
he appeared before Konrad but was allowed no defense. So 
he pled guilty as others had done. His head was shaved and 
he suffered other indignities. So he appealed his case to the 
King’s Council then meeting in Mainz. Master Konrad was 
present when he told of his humiliation and demanded an inves- 
tigation. Konrad asked postponement; whereupon Count Hein- 
rich asked the assembly to examine then and there his Christian 
faith and loyalty to the Church. When this was not granted, 
Archbishop Dietrich of Trier spoke saying, “Know ye all, 
that Count von Sayn is not convicted of heresy and is con- 
sidered a good Catholic henceforth.” 


This did not satisfy the Count; so his men murdered Mas- 
ter Konrad and the Franciscan friar Gerhard, in the woods 
near Marburg. The Pope’s comment, upon receiving word 
of Master Konrad’s death is said to have been, “A fierce 
people has fierce leaders.” 

In October 1234, Pope Gregory named a new commis- 
sion to inquire into the sanctity of Elizabeth, Landgravine 
of Thuringia. The commissioners named were, Bishop Kon- 
rad of Hildesheim, Abbott Herman of Georgenthal and 
Abbot Ludwig of Hersfeld. The hearings were set for 
January 1, 1235. Hundreds travelled to Marburg in the 
drear winter weather to testify. From their testimonies, 
one hundred and fifty miracles were selected and classified, 
translated, sealed and taken over the Alps by a special 
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commission, including Elizabeth’s young brother, Konrad 
a Teutonic Knight since November 19, 1234. 

Pope Gregory was in residence at the tine in Perugia. 
At Pentecost in May 1235, the Pope, cardinals, and thou- 
sands of the faithful in solemn procession to the sound of 
trumpets and singing entered the Dominican monastery 
church in Perugia for the solemn canonization of Elizabeth. 
Her brother Konrad had provided hundreds of wax can- 
dles. Before the large congregation, the life and miracles 
accomplished through Elizabeth were read by a cardinal 
and received great applause. Many tears were shed as the 
account of her death and the cures of pilgrims were read. 
Pope Gregory had written the Missa for the occasion. 

After the services, Konrad of Thuringia served a break- 
fast to thirty of the religious. The menu included rare 
wines, fish, and milk desserts. Then followed his distri- 
bution to the poor, of bread, meat and money. The Pope 
prepared proclamations to be sent throughout Europe. 
On the Church Calendar, November roth is the day set 
for veneration of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. 

In May 1236 the “golden” celebration of her sancti- 
fication was held in Marburg. Emperor Frederick II and a 
large retinue arrived in Marburg. Frederick may have 
wished to honor also Landgrave Ludwig, his friend and 
loyal knight. Elizabeth’s frail body in a lead casket was 
now moved into the Franciscan chapel. The casket was 
opened for the Emperor to place on Elizabeth’s head a 
gold crown. Her brother, Konrad, ordered a silver and 
gold casket to be made in Aachen by the same artisans who 
were at work in the Rheims Cathedral. The casket was not 
delivered to the Teutonic Knights in Marburg before 1249. 
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Before February 1250, Elizabeth’s body was moved from 
the small Franciscan chapel to the finished east transept of 
the adjoining cathedral, in order to have more room for 
the many pilgrims; and to remove the Franciscan chapel 
and hospital for further building of the Cathedral. 

The gold shrine embossed with scenes from Elizabeth’s 
life such as her parting with Ludwig, can be seen in the 
Cathedral today; but it is empty. “Elizabeth’s bones have a 
long and tangled history” writes a modern biographer. In 
the early sixteenth century, Landgrave Philip of Hesse 
(the first Protestant ruler) ordered that Elizabeth’s remains 
be scattered. He hoped to end “the idolatrous pilgrimages.” 
It is he who invited the reformers, Luther and Zwingli, to 
Elizabeth’s castle to settle their doctrinal disputes. The 
mayor of Marburg did not obey the landgrave’s order but 
hid the bones of the saint. Later, Emperor Charles V or- 
dered that Elizabeth’s remains be restored to honor in the 
Cathedral. This was done, but some time later according 
to tradition, they were secretly scattered in “the Michel- 
chen” graveyard in order to prevent their being given as a 
present by one prince to another. Thus was “the memory 
of the holy one spiritualized.” 

The Teutonic Knights were largely responsible for 
initiating the plans for the Cathedral to honor Saint Eliza- 
beth. The cornerstone was laid in August 1235. The dedi- 
cation of the completed church was on May 1, 1283; and 
the towers were completed after 1314. Perhaps French 
Gothic would have seemed more suitable to the delicate, 
young Elizabeth but the German Gothic symbolizes better 
the rugged hardships of the German climate. The Cathedral 
bearing her name stands deep in the valley where Elizabeth 
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lived and was buried. The high towers are on a level with 
the mountain-side where the medieval Franciscan chapel 
of St. Michael stands. 

There is a legend that Elizabeth when she decided to 
live at the foot of the old stone road leading to the town 
gates, climbed the Weinberg and prayed that God would 
show her where to build the house in which she was to 
live, and then she threw a stone or rolled a boulder over 
the edge. The site is where Saint Elizabeth’s Cathedral 
stands and has survived intact through the two world wars 
of the twentieth century. 

The Cathedral stands as a marvelous tribute to Elizabeth, 
born a royal princess in Hungary and famous as the Land- 
gravine of Thuringia, who in Marburg not only showed 
“the eternal human face” but revealed “the glory of the 
knowledge of God as revealed in the face of His Son, Jesus 
Christ.” 


THE END 
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